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MODERN GENERAL CARGO LINERS OPERATE FAST 
REGULAR SERVICES TO AND FROM THE UNITED KINGDOM, THE CONTINENT 


AND BRAZIL, URUGUAY AND ARGENTINA VIA CANARY ISLANDS 


THE Sour AVERICAN bu VT LINE LTD 


HEAD OFFICES: SAINT LINE HOUSE, CARDIFF 
LONDON or = q The South American Saint Line Ltd., 81]82, Leadenhall Street, E.C.3 


HULL .. Peach serve veseescseeeeeee Wm. Brown, Atkinson & Co. Ltd., Roland House, Princes Dock Side 


{gents also at BIRMINGHAM GLASGOW - LIVERPOOL + ANTWERP COPENHAGEN + HAMBURG 
ZURICH «+ CANARY ISLANDS VEW YORK + RIO DE JANEIRO» MONTEVIDEO + BUENOS {TIRES 





With a long pull and a strong pull!” 


. What a difference oil could have 
made. To-day it serves shipping of 
whatever size—petrol for the small 
outboard motor, diesel oil and fuel 
oil for anything from a launch to an 
ycean-going liner. All these products 

come from the oil well together in a 

greeny black mixture, sometimes bubbling 

ith gas like soda-water. Patiently, skilfully, the 

refiner sorts them out. The Anglo-Iranian Oil Company has a 
dozen refineries, spread over three continents, turning crude oil into 
scores of useful products. The oil formed by marine life in the distant 
past now returns to the sea, to be consumed in ships’ boilers and engines 
The International Bunkering facilities of the 


INTERNATIONAL lL BUNKERING Anglo-Iranian Oil Company Limited 


brings it to your service. 


CENERAL BUNKER SALES AGENTS 


WM. CORY & SON LTD. 


CORY BUILDINGS 
FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 


ANGLO -IRANIAH OIL COMPANY LIMITED 
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Babcock Boilers in 


STS. Velutina— 


VELUTINA 
LONDON 


Hh 
Lyin 


A reeent feature inthe development of the Panker ~he has three Babcock Marine Boilers operating 
n the advent of the large at 500 Ib -q. dneh wd 750 bh. together with 
The Anglo-Saxon appropriate 


the main boiler: 


Programme has bee 
le stipe rhe tng equipment te allow 


28.000 tons deadweight ship 
erTvices, 


Petroleum Company's VELUTINA ot the tir-t 
ele. constructed in British vard-. t 


to deal with carge ~ 


A number of similar sized vessels under con- 


k equipped some with 


single-pass boiler 


of these ves. 
struction are Babes 
the standard heade r-ty poe 


and others with the Babeock 


Con ery ice ind is the largest oil tanker ever 
built in Great Britain. Built by Swan. Hunter 
-drum Integral 


md Wigham Riehardson. Ltd. 
Phe Wallsend Slipway ind Engineering Co. Ltd 


BABCOC Kt WILCOX LID. 


BABCOCK HOUSE, FARRINGDON ST, LONDON E.C 


and erin d i 
Furnace design. 





Prinee Hendrik of the 


Netherlands was an enthusiastic 


{ sponsor when the N.V. Stoomvaart 


Maatschappij = ** Nederland” was 
founded at Amsterdam in Mav. 1870. The 
“Nederland” Line is the oldest of the Dutch ship- 
ping companies established to take advantage of 
the Suez Canal in promoting trade between North- 
ern Europe and the former Duteh 

Kast Indies. 

S.M.N’s first ship completed the 

vovage to Java in 40 days: the 

homeward run took five days 

longer. Later, in 1874. the Com- 


pany’sAnnual Report mentioned 


that SS Prins Hendrik. on her maiden vovage. 

‘surpassed all other steamers ino the Northern 

Kurope-D.E.L. trade by attaining il) knots and by 

maintaining that speed without interruption during 

34 days of sailing”. Today the same run is covered 

in 19 davs by the MY Oranje. the “ Nederland ~ 

Line’s 20.000 ton flagship. 

The Stoomvaart Maatsehappij * Nederland” operates 
a fleet of 36 ships in the North 
and South Atlantie. Indian and 
Pacific oceans. Their main service 
is the line between Europe and 
Indonesia: services to the rest of 
the world are run in co-operation 


with other shipping companies. 








CALEDON-BUILT 


\ .-. A continuing tradition 
CLYDE SHIPPING COMPANY LIMITED 


Hk motor vessel Pladda is the latest 
edition to the Clyde Shipping Company 
fleet and ois the thirty-fifth vessel 


launched by the Caledon Company for these 


Owners. She is also the sixth Clyde Shippin 


Company vessel launched by the Company 


since the end of the wat 


wd, M.V. Copeland and M.V. 8S 


of these vessels 


tledon Company build vessels of various 


types including high-class cargo liners 


tankers, and passenger vessels, but all have 
one feature in common-——good workmanship 


and high finish 


THE GALICIOUNY SHIPBUILDING € ENGINEERING ( O.LTD. 


Telegrams: CALEDON, DUNDEE’ DUNDEE OTLAND 





CASABLANCA 
BAHIA NORRKOPING 
PORTLAND, ORE - MONTREAL 
VIGO - WELLINGTON - BATHURST 
GOTHENSURG-IMMINGHAM - DIE PPE 
CADIZ - BREMERHAVEN - ANTOFAGASTA 
JAFFA- BREMEN BUENOS AIRES 
MILFORD HAVEN VENICE “HAIFA 
SOUTHAMPTON KIEL+ GRIMSBY 
FRASERBURGH CONCARNEAL 
PHILADELPHIA 
ONTEVIDEO 
SAVANNAH, GA 
NEWPORT. NEWS 
LUBECK: TAMPA 
HULL- CARDIFF — 
OUNDEE -GENOA 
KARACHI - CAIRNS 
TRIESTE - BOMBAY \ 
WILMINGTON CAL 
DEVONPORT - ADEN 
HONG KONG MALTA \ 
SINGAPORE MAURITIUS - FLEETWOOD 
ACCRA~- DAR-ES-SALAAM - FREETOWN\ 
KINGSTON, JAMAICA - JACKSONVILLE | 
SANTIAGO DE CUBA: RECIFE- ROME 
MUSCAT- ST PIERRE AND MIQUELON 
PORT ARTHUR TEX: NEWCASTLE.N SW 
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NORTH SHIELDS 
ST VINCENT C V-OSLO 
PETERHEAD - SEATTLE, WASH 
NEWCASTLE ON TYNE - TORONTO 
NATAL (BRAZIL) - ROUEN - SWANSEA 
ALGIERS - DUBLIN MALMO SEVILLE 
LIMA - MADRAS | BOSTON, MASS 
SAN FRANCISCO | ST JOHN’S.N F 
MANCHESTER MONTSERRAT 
DURBAN - ORAN ANCONA - PARA 
BARI - HAMBURG ST VINCENT BW! 
RIO -DE-JANEIRO MATADI- MOBILE 
OSTENDE -LAGOS TENERIFFE-PORT 
SUVA: MADEIRA SAID -MASSAWA 
MIDDLESBROUGH NEW YORK - RIO 
—~FAYAL: BERMUDA GRANDE 
HAVANA EMDEN SEYCHELLES LA 
LEITH QUEBEC CORUNA * PORT 
SYONEY NSW SUDAN: SANTOS 
DAKAR BILBAO MIAMI - LUANDA 
ARDROSSAN ST AMSTERDAM LE 
MALO - NANTES HAVRE - DURBAN 
LIVERPOOL LAS ) PALMAS - NAPLES 
SAIGON - SCHEVENINGEN - BELFAST 
GEORGETOWN BRITISH GUIANA 
HALIFAX NS STJOHN NB 
REYKJAVIK - ZANZ!/BAR 
VALPARAISO 


LISBON. 


NORFOLK, VA 
STOCKHOLM -LONOORN 
TANDJONG PRIOK- NAPLES = 
LOWESTOFT - PIRAUS - SANTANDER 


+ ABERDEEN - DUNKERQUE 


SAVANNAH GA 


BERGEN-GUON 


COPENHAGEN \ 


\  HUELVA- AVILES 
\ COLOMBO -NEW 
\ ORLEANS - CAPE 
| TOWN - DARWIN 
|mevaourn' A 
ROCHELLE BONA 
COCOS ISLAND 
HAMBURG - EA 
HAM ANTWERE 
y NORFOLK 
ROTTERDAM 5S 
OvrORT 
PETERHEAD ST 


LUCIA- MACEIO 


MOMBASA 
ADELAIDE 
MARS 


LES‘ 
BALTIM 


vt hewtce Malton wl vtec lhe 


* BRIXHAM 
TOWNSVILLE «ST 
THOMAS ‘ARICA 
ASCENSION IS 
BARBADOS: ST 
NAZAIRE - PORT 
LOUIS -TANGIER 
SUNOSVALL: LA 
SPEZIA PASAJES 
SPLIT CALCUTTA 
BRISBANE - SAN 
MIGUEL AZORES 
ZEEBRUGGE LE 
4AVRE- YMUIDEN 
TURKS ISLAND 
PORT OF SPAIN 
RODRIGUES IS 
MATOZINHOS 
SABLES D'OLONNE 
ORE FREMANTLE 
RIENT SHANGHAI 
BARCELONA 
ALICANTE 


would 
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HASTIE 


GREENOCK. 


ESTABLISHED 1845. 


M. V. ‘“* WANSTEAD” 


THIS OUTSTANDING SHIP IS FITTED WITH OUR 
ELECTRIC HYDRAULIC STEERING GEAR. 


JOHN HASTIE & CO LTD 
KILBLAIN ENGINE WORKS 
GREENOCK. 


TELEPHONE Nos TELEGRAMS : 
GREENOCK 2286-87-88 * HASTIE "’ GREENOCK 
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Direct SApINen ts 


to and from 


The 


PORT OF GLASGOW 


on the River Clyde, serve atattractive charges 
INDUSTRIAL SCOTLAND 


and adjoining territory. 








Facilities of the First Class for 


Ships and Cargoes—Foreign and Coastwise 


Write: General Manager and Secretary, 


THE CLYDE NAVIGATION TRUST 


16 ROBERTSON STREET, GLASGOW, €.2 
Tel. : CENtral 2695 
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‘Above: 
a Howden-Ljungstrom 
rotary air preheater, 


Te he Ga istk A ne 


Left: : 

a typical arrangement 
incorporating preheaters, 
Howden indoconaitease fans, 
forced-draught fans 

and Howden-Vortex 

soot collectors. 
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PRIVATE GRAVING DOCKS 
ALL ENTERED FROM RIVER 


OWS is Row 


GRAYSON, ROLLO 
& CLOVER DOCKS LTD. 


WORKS AT LIVERPOOL : BIRKENHEAD - GARSTON 
Head Office’ SANDHILLS, LIVERPOOc 


OIL’ TANK CLEANING ‘BY THE WHEELER PROCESS 
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MARINE GEARED 


TURBINES 
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The PARSONS MARINE STEAM TURBINE CO. LTD - 


TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS 


TURBINIA  - 


WALLSEND 


WALLSEND- ON: TYNE 


TELE 
63261 


PHONE 


NO 
WALLSEND 





























DIVING 
APPARATUS 


of all types and other SUBMARINE APPLIANCES 


Diver’s Telephones including latest Loudspeaking inter-communication Equipment 
Underwater Lamps of various types 


UNDERWATER CUTTING AND WELDING APPARATUS 


SMOKE HELMETS 


for Ships, Oil Tankers, Oil Depots, élc. 
RESPIRATORS and GAS MASKS 
of approved types 


SELF-CONTAINED 


OXYGEN BREATHING APPARATUS 


“PROTO” and “SALVUS” 
for work in irrespirable atmospheres 


ALSO COMPRESSED AIR TYPES 


RESUSCITATING APPARATUS 
“NOVOX” and “NOVITA ” 
for asphyxia, electric shock, etc. 
AND MANY OTHER SAFETY AND PROTECTIVE DEVICES 


SIEBE, GORMAN & CO.L® 


WS EVERYTHING FOR SAFETY EVERYWHERE > 
TN =— 


Tolworth, Surbiton, Surrey. Telephone 


Elmbridge $900 


Contractors to Admiralty, Ministry of Supply, 
Crown Agents, Trinity House, etc. 
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=~ ENGINEERS-——— 
A N Do SHIP: REPAIRERS. 























MARINE REFRIGERATION 


For excellent reasons CQO) still remains the most widely used 
refrigerant for large plants in ships. For certain applications on ship- 
board Freon is now generally employed and large marine refrigerating 
installations of the future may be designed for this refrigerant. 


No matter whether the demand be for plant using CO2, Ammonia, 
Freon or any other refrigerant, now or in the future, J. & E. Hall Ltd. 
can supply compressors and auxiliary equipment built to the standard 
of efficiency and reliability for which they are famous among shipowners 
and shipbuilders throughout the world. 


J.& E. HALL 


LVunKMTTED 


DARTFORD KENT 


London Office: 10 ST SWITHINS LANE, E.C.4 
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ATHELBEACH 
ATHELMONARCH : An a : P . , 
Auetaag MLHEL Tankers built and engined by 
ATHELDUCHESS ~~ 
| 


1 


Paci Ly EO ™m, 
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NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE 





R. & W. HAWTHORN LESLIE & CO., 





TANKERS 
CARGO LINERS 
COASTERS 
COLLIERS, Etc. 


BLYTH DRY DOCKS & | 
SHIPBUILDING, COMPANY, LIMITED. 


PLANTATION HOUSE, 


FENCHURCH ST., LONDON, E.C.3. 





The Shipping World 


3.8. ‘CHUSAN’ HAS DECK COVERINGS BY SEMTEX LTD. 
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Messrs. A. Metnnes Gardne 
for Waring & Gillow Ltd 


in economical decking service operates in shipping centres throughout the United 


Kingdom and overseas for the installation of high quality surfacings including inlaid 
lino and rubber. fleximers and Semastie Decorative Tiles. 


Varine specialists are available for consultations with shipowners, shipbuilders 
and ships’ furnishers evervichere. 


SEMTEX LIMITED 


Dunlop 


Company 


LON DOR, B.W.. 


se M4 
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SWAN, HUNTER, & WIGHAM RICHARDSON, Ltd. 
WALLSEND-ON-TYNE 


SHIPBUILDERS * MARINE ENGINEERS + SHIP 
AND ENGINE REPAIRERS - FLOATING DOCKS 


ALL TYPES OF STEAM AND MOTOR 
PASSENGER AND CARGO = SHIPS 














H.M.T.S. “MONARCH” 


MARINE STEAM ENGINES OF ALL TYPES 


GEARED TURBINES, BAUER-WACH EXHAUST TURBINES, SCOTCH BOILERS, 
BABCOCK & WILCOX WATERTUBE' BOILERS, PRUDHON-CAPUS_ BOILERS. 





MARINE OIL ENGINES: 
SWAN HUNTER-DOXFORD 
AND NEPTUNE POLAR TYPES 





THREE GRAVING DOCKS up to 570 feet long. 


OIL STORAGE AND FILTERING TANKS. FLOATING CRANE TO LIFT 150 TONS. 








London Office: Armadores House, Bury Street, E.C.3 
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Since 1875 . . . when the third “Baron Osy *& 
was launched as a Cross-Channel steamer, great 
strides have been made in the technique of ship- 
building. This has necessitated similar strides in 
the production of cables for wiring ships, both large 
and small. 

In their 75 years of progress, J. & P. have 
maintained the steady advance required by ship 
designers and builders. 

Large stocks of ship- 
wiring cables are held at 
all J. & P. branches, ~ 
which serve areas at all & 


points of the compass. 


4 


\ \ \ 
JOHNSON & PHILLIPS LTD. 


CHARLTON, LONDON. S.E.7. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS AND CABLE MAKERS SINCE 1875 
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THE 


WALLSEND SLIPWAY & 
ENGINEERING CO. LTD. 


Builders of Steam Reciprocating, Turbine and Wallsend-Sulzer and 
Doxford Opposed Piston Oil Engines 


Marine Multitubular Boilers, Yarrow, Foster-Wheeler 
and Howden-Johnson Boilers 


ts AM ‘ VTL 





s being engined and repaired alongside the Works 


GRAVING DOCK 


540 feet long. Jetty Accommodation, Half-a-mile. 


Manufacturers of Installations for Burning Fuel Oil 


Wallsend-Howden and Kermode Systems) 


The aggregate Power of Boilers for which the Company has 
supplied Oil Burning Equipments for Land and Marine use 
Exceeds 22,000,000 H.P. 


Head Office WALLSEND-ON-TYNE 


London Office : Liverpool Office : 
34, GREAT ST. HELEN’S, E.C.3. CUNARD BUILDING. 














‘SIR THOMAS BROCKLEBANK. 


DIESEL~ ELECTRIC - 4e ca@acd machemnety 





ey [ 


Compact machinery layout 
‘‘ Finger Tip ” control and maximum manoeuvrability 
Minimum standby losses but full power immediately available 


Non-reversing interchangeable engines with ease of maintenance 


GEC TRONS 


js alt eae 





FHE GEWERAL ELECTRIC CO. LTD MAGNET HOUSE KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2 
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REAR VIEW 
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CHES IN LLION, SUNDERLAND 
.K. PORTS. 
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Compositions and Paints FOR ALL MARINE PURPOSES 


tots 


LIMITED 


HULL enctano 
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Chosen by Brown 
Shipowners THE ONLY ALL-BRITISH 
throughout \ GYRO COMPASS 
the World ’ ano AUTOMATIC 
for HELMSMAN 
accuracy and 


dependability | 


Ss. G&G BROWN LTD. 


SHAKESPEARE STREET, WATFORD, HERTS. 











SUPERAEATEAS a 


IN SERVICE 
ON LAND AND SEA 
ALL OVER THE WORLD 














|_ MERCHANT Dal 


‘ie SUPERHEATE R / 
Co mpany deh 
Me tilerl % ov » Superhedted Ste Mam 


53, HAYMARKET 
LONDON, S.W.1 


Se Works: TRAFFORD PARK, MANCHESTER 
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man 

een allied 

Ul of doing 
rning round ship 


iis a vital asset 


For information concerning the Port and its service apply -to— 


THE MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL CO., SHIP CANAL HOUSE, MANCHESTER 
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BRITISH MARITIME TRUST 


Furness House. 56 Leadenhall Street. 
LONDON, E.C.3 


Telegraphic Address: **EUROTIAS TELEX LONDON.” Telephone No.: ROYAL 2525 





Share Capital Subscribed - - £1,000,000 


Divided into 200,000 Ordinary Shares of £5 each. 


GENERAL RESERVE - - - - £500,000 
ASSETS EXCEED - - - -  - £2,000,000 





ADVANCES MADE ON SHIPPING PROPERTY AND OTHER 
APPROVED SECURITIES. 








FURNESS 


CAR LIFTING GEAR 


(British and Foreign Patents Pending) 


The modern appliance for lifting unboxed cars 
by tyre contact only — no contact with car body. 
Simple Adjustment for varying Wheel Sizes. 


Approved and recommended by the Society of 
Motor Manufacturers and Traders. 


* 

DESIGNED AND DISTRIBUTED BY 
FURNESS WITHY & CO. LTD. 
(STEVEDORING DEPT.) 

FINLAND YARD 
SURREY COMMERCIAL DOCKS 
LONDON, S.E.16 


TELEPHONE BERMONDSEY 3511 








ILLUSTRATED BROCHURE ON REQUEST 
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SOUTH SHIELDS 





BUILDERS OF HIGH-CLASS VESSELS 
FOR OVER FOUR GENERATIONS 


ENGINE BUILDERS AND BOILERMAKERS * DRY DOCK OWNERS 
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. “TANGISTAN” BUILT FOR STRICK LINE LTD. 
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The National Union of Seamen 


A Constituent Part of 
THE NATIONAL MARITIME BOARD 
DEATH OF GREAT BRITAIN AND EIRE 





THE MAIN BENEFITS 


ACCIDENT ‘The Union of Seamen for Seamen”’ 

SHIPWRECK NATIONAL UNION OF SEAMEN 

nan Cape Stein: ate MARITIME HOUSE, OLD TOWN 
CLAPHAM, LONDON, S.W.4 


} 
any P MACaulay 4474, 4475 & 447 Y 


Assistance 


Lond 


y Further and 


Renn pee Branches throughout the Principal Ports of the 
ng of the Men of United Kingdom, Eire, Malta, Continent, U.S.A. 
oe Australia, South Africa, New Zealand, and Canada. 











a! Secretary and Treasurer—S. JAMES, M.B.E 


H. J. TANNER, Catering Department 














TRANSHIPMENTS 


to all parts of 


a 


the world via 


a Port of [ondon 


Every facility for handling imports and exports 


in bulk and general cargoes. 


In addition to serving the World’s greatest consumer market, the discharging, 
storage and loading facilities of Britain’s premier port ensure speedy and efficient 
transhipments to all parts of the World. 


For information apply to: The General Manager, Port of London Authority, London, E.C.3, England 
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838 — 1950) 


Wine- -carrier **SEBAA” for French Government 


Dalen 
atge & tgetate 
Ee 4 fall types 


~ o Brildling Breeths. 


eCapucily up lo 450-O'in lenglh 


W™ PICKERSGILL & SONS, LTD. 
sunbentano Sari(sims) SUNDERLAND Feeeeecin INS kiano 
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DRY DOCK OWNERS 


AND 


SHIP REPAIRERS 


G. B. BAILEY. O.B.E., D.F.C. (Ch 
CHARLES A. WINN 
PPR oycap sine ~ a TELEPHONES: 
WILEY," C D CARDIFF 2971 


‘ We OR 
sien — NEWPORT 3215 
3 BARRY BARRY 900 


CARDIFF , 
NEWPORT sovtt 
BARRY | WALES 


WE HAVE THE LARGEST PRIVATE DRY DOCK IN 
THE BRISTOL CHANNEL. CAN TAKE VESSELS 
UP TO 7é6ft. BEAM 
REPAIR BERTHS OIL FUEL TANKS 








These people depend on Coal to transport 
their merchandise to all parts of the World... 





coat 


At all points of 
the compass 





COAL stands for Power Once the stately but slow 
clipper brought us merchandise from the Orient 
Now, except where the native plys his trade up and 
down the rivers, steam-ships have superseded sail 


Since the earliest days of steam, Mann, George & Co., 
and Associated Companies, have been engaged in the 
shipment and distribution of COAL overseas 


MANN. GEORGE & CO. LTD. 


CORY BUILDINGS FENCHUACH ST LONDON. EC.3. 
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; nn on ; 


.a long period of progress 
towards increased power with less weight; 
fuel economy; fewer overhauls. 


Leading in these developments are... 


|N ERI, 


DOXFORD OIL ENGINES 
REHEAT STEAM ENGINES 


THE NORTH EASTERN MARINE 
ENGINEERING CO. (1938) LTD. 


WALLSEND -ON-TYNE AND SUNDERLAND 














ALONG THE WAY OF...TWA 
You Can Ship Almost Anything Anywhere serail neatly 


TWA all-cargo flights depart 


every week from important 


by TWA AIR CARGO Cire! "ie 
pron deliveries from these 


pt 





SPARES, OPTICALS, TEXTILES, ... all are safely SS Sa ere ee ar 
point in U.S.A. Low rates 

TWA Fast service. Whenever you 

have a shipping problem 

es call TWA 











When You Ship via TWA 


YOU SAVE MONEY surance re sing 
VOU SAVE TIME—d eeks, ev me TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 
YOU SAVE WORK EUROPE AFRICA ASIA 


M ne set oF 
ak i get e 


YOU INCREASE SALES 


209 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.1I. Tel : REGent 3211 
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taff. FLY YOURSELI AND FLY FREIGHT 
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fo meet 
specific needs 


The “Bristol” aircraft and engine production 
programme provides for world-wide air-line 
needs . . . long-range trans-oceanic aty-liners 
. . medium-range aircraft primarily for the 
Empire routes . . . also freight-planes and 
helicopters... “Bristol” sleeve-valve engines 
and turbines continue to be among the most 


widely used power-units in the atrevaft industry. 


e - 
sHE Rruivbol AEROPLANE 
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PASSENGER anno CARGO 
SERVICES 











Via Malta, Port Said and Colombo 


Clserpeen & (MMONWEALTH [I line 


Head Office 8 Passenger Office 
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Ihe Largest & Taatetl [trees tie the Mold! 


The great fleet of magnificent Cunard liners maintain an unrivalled 
CU NARD service on the North Atlantic sea routes. Led by the two famous 


is YOUR **QUEENS” on the express route, these ships provide service, 


cuisine and comfort which is unsurpassed afloat. This superlative 
WAY TO service has for over a century earned this famous fleet pride of place 


A L L on the Atlantic, and has made them the first choice of the discerning 


traveller. 
NORTH 
AM € RICA For full information apply : Pier Head, Liverpool, 3, (Central 9201); 15 Lower Regent 


Street, London, S.W.1., (Whitehall 7890); 88 Leadenhall Street. London, E.C.3 
(Avenue 30/0), or principal travel agencies 


Cunard 
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Managers Anderson, Green & Co., Led. 
on, E.C.2 Phone MAN. 3456 
assenger Office 


h Passenger Office 


TEM. 2258 
OR AGENTS 














REGULAR PASSENGER & FREIGHT SERVICES BETWEEN 


UNITED KINGDOM 


EAST & WEST COASTS OF CANADA 





EAST & WEST COASTS OF NORTH & 
SOUTH AMERICA 


NEWFOUNDLAND MEDITERRANEAN 


AUSTRALIA & NEW ZEALAND 


via Suez and Cape 


UNITED STATES 


BERMUDA WEST INDIES 
SOUTH AMERICA - FAR EAST 


SOUTH AFRICA 


FURNESS WITHY & COMPANY, LIMITED 


d associated companies 











FURNESS HOUSE, LEADENHALL’ STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 

















Lhe SHUP Ping World 


SERVICES to the EAST 


P:O 


From United Kingdom and Continental Ports to: 
EGYPT - ADEN - INDIA - PAKISTAN - CEYLON 
MALAYA - CHINA - JAPAN - AUSTRALIA 


P & O and B. I. JOINT CARGO SERVICES to: 
BOMBAY and KARACHI - COLOMBO - MADRAS - CALCUTTA 


From United Kingdom and Continental Ports to: 
EGYPT - RED SEA PORTS - INDIA - PAKISTAN - CEYLON 
EAST & SOUTH AFRICA 


From INDIA to BURMA - MALAYA - CHINA - JAPAN 
AUSTRALIA - E. & S. AFRICA - PERSIAN GULF 


From AUSTRALIA to MALAYA - BURMA - INDIA - PERSIAN GULF 
EAST AND SOUTH AFRICA 


Head Offices 


PENINSULAR & ORIENTAL STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY 
122 Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3 


BRITISH INDIA STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY LIMITED 
122 Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3 


B.I. Agents : Gray, Dawes & Co., 122 Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3 
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The General Steam Navigation 


co., LTD. 


REGULAR CARGO SERVICES 
between LONDON and 


HAMBURG GHENT DIEPPE 

BREMEN TERNEUZEN HAVRE 

HARLINGEN DUNKIRK CHARENTE 

AMSTERDAM CALAIS BORDEAUX 
ROTTERDAM BOULOGNE OPORTO 

ANTWERP TREPORT MEDITERRANEAN PORTS 





Between HAMBURG and BRISTOL CHANNEL PORTS (Bristol, Cardiff, Newport, Swansea) 

Between LONDON and RHINE PORTS 

From HAMBURG and BREMEN to Medite ean Ports 

Between SOUTHAMPTON and ANTWERP, ROTTERDAM, BREMEN, HAMBURG 
Coastwise Services between LONDON and HULL 


Customs Clearance, War and Marine Insurance, Forwarding and Delivery, Warehousing, Cartage and Lighterage 
Services available for Shippers and Consignees. 





15, TRINITY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C.3.0 i5/)"%% 





THE BANK LINE 


Anprew Weir SuHippinc & TRADING Co.,LTD. 
Bauric EXCHANGE BLDG., 2] Bury St., E.C.3. 


AMERICAN AND INDIAN LINE 
AMERICAN AND INDIAN BRANCH LINE SERVIC E 


BOMBAY ‘AME RICAN LINE to N 
AMERI( AN AND ORIENTAL LINE \t 


CALCUTTA t RIVER PLATE PORTS 


INDIAN CHILEAN LINE < 


INDIAN AFRICAN LINE 
INDIA-NATAL LINE 
ORIENTAL AFRICAN LINE 

U.S. GULF t& AUSTRALASIA I 


U.S. GULF to SOUTH AFRICA 
PERSIAN GULF 
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SOUTH AND EAST AFRICA 
EGYPT + SUDAN +» PERSIAN GULF 
INDIA: PAKISTAN - CEYLON - BURMA 
MALAYA - PHILIPPINES » CHINA + JAPAN 
AUSTRALIA - NEW ZEALAND 
PORTUGAL: MEDITERRANEAN - LEVANT: BLACK SEA 


from 


UNITED KINGDOM - CANADA: U.S.A 


HALL LINE > ELLERMAN & BUCKNALL LINE: CITY LINE 
ELLERMAN LINE + PAPAVWANNE LINE 
WESTCOTT & LAURANCE LIN] 


104-6, LEADENHALL ST, LONDON. E.C3 


, LOWER BUILDING WATER Ss} 15. BOTHWELE SI 
fy LIVERPOO! GLASGOW ©.2. 
4f _— 
/ — “ 























GRACIE, BEAZLEY & Co. 


LOADING BROKERS 





LIVERPOOL TO AUSTRALIA 


SHAW SAVILI PLUE FUNNEL JOPRNT SERVIC] 


LIVERPOOL TO NEW ZEALAND 


SHAW SAVILI VL BLON Lt * PORT LINE Ltd 


SHIP & INSURANCE BROKERS 
PASSENGER & FORWARDING AGENTS 


14 WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL, 
























































UNITED KINGDOM, CONTINENT, ‘MARSEILLES, 
EGYPT, SUDAN, CEYLON and BURMA 


BIBBY BROTHERS & CO., Martins Bank Building, Water Street, LIVERPOOL, 2 


























Going to New Gealand 7 


Phe new RUE ATINE will join 
the fleet in) April) and = for 
the first time since L939 
the Company will be enabled 
to resume regular 28-day 


sailings throughout the vear. 
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GELLATLY, HANKEY &% CO (SUDAN) LTD. 


ERT AE A FRENCH SOMALILAND 
CW ARTOOW MASSAWA _ DIITBOUTI 


SUDAN ASMARA 
ASSAB yY — M E N EN 
HODEIOAH 








ETHIOP ‘ev? 


ADDIS 








GELLATLY, HANKEY & CO. (SAUDI ARABIA) LTD. 


JEDDAH AND YEMBO - SAUDI ARABIA 
LLOoyYos AGENTS BANKERS - MERCHANTS 
AGENTS T ? GEL Eat: t ¥ 


Agents: GELLATLY, HANKEY & CO. LTD. 


LONDON DIXON HOUSE, |, LLOYDS AVENUE, E.C.3 — 23 PALL MALL, S.W.1. 
BLtVvEesgroe ct MANCHESTER GLASGOW 
ANTWERP Gellatly, Hankey & Co. (Belgium) S.A., 14 Rue de |'Empereur 
HAMBURG Gellatly, Hankey & Co. Ltd., 56, Ferdinand Strasse 
MARSEILLES Gellatly, Hankey & Co. (France) S.A., 21, Rue de Republique 
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STATES LINES, 


+. 


Head Executive & Pa: 0 Pall Mall, London, S.W.1. WHI. 5454. 
Head Freight Offices: 38° Ue 1 Street, London, E.C.3. ROY. 6677. 
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y SAIL, STEAM AND 
bing npany MOTOR TRAMP 
LI 4 ITED. SHIPOWNERS FOR 


ESTABLISHED IN GREENOCK, (827 OVER 100 YEARS 





CARGOES CARRIED 

TO AND FROM 

ALL PARTS OF 
THE WORLD 


Motorship *‘ CAPE GRENVILLE," 10,060 tons d.w. Built for the LYLE SHIPPING CO., LTD., in 1949 


120 ST. VINCENT STREET, GLASGOW, C.2 


TRAL 594123 ns ARGONAUT, GLASGOW 





HOULDER BROTHERS & Co., Ltd. 


SHIP OWNERS 


SHIP and INSURANCE BROKERS, GENERAL FORWARDING and PASSENGER 
AGENTS (Sea and Air). 








Regular Fast Services 


To RIVER PLATE 


from 





ondon, Liverpool, 
>»! Channe! and Antwerp 


To SOUTH AFRICA 


FREIGHT ENGAGEMENTS 


nade and Goods Insured and Forwarded 
by SEA and AIR 
TO ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD 








Head Office—-LONDON: 53, LEADENHALL STREET 


BRANCH OFFICES AT 
4 H ampt B 
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Built on the 
Burmeister & Wain 
System 

under licence from 
Harland & Wolff ; 
also 

Kincaid-Polar 


Engines 


JOHN G. KINCAID & CO., LTD ° GREENOCK SCOTLAND 
ALSO BUILDERS OF :— 


STEAM ENGINES for all classes of fast passenger and cargo vessels 


BOILERS of all types up to the largest sizes 
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Research and experience prove 

that on most of world trade routes, 

risk of cargo and ship’s sweat can be 
eliminated by simple operation of scientifically 


a mechanical ventilation "6 » ae, 


reawow« DRIHOLD ssc 


for mechanical drying can be embodied in the 
Ventilation System to compensate for extreme 





climatic variations on special routes. 
As fitted and being installed 
in latest Brocklebank, C.P.R Reg. Office :— 


P. & O. and Royal Mail Cargo Veseets JilERMOTAINK Helen St., Glasgow, S.W.1 


Discriptive literature on request 








Manufacturing Consultants for all types of Air Conditioning Plant. 


WORKS AT: GLASGOW LONDON LIVERPOOL NEWCASTLE 











=e lecter i 


"WINDLASS 


Electric and Hand Anchor and Warp- 
ing Windlass with two independent 
chain’wheels and[two powerful warp- 
ing ends on the main spindle. 
Made in sizes for cables from | ;; 
in. to |} in. These windlasses are 
designed with robust simplicity 
and with a minimum of electric 
control gear : we make our own 
control gear and our own 
castings, controlling the work from 
drawing board to test bed to main- 
tain a very high standard throughout. 


THOMAS RFT) & SONS 


(PAISLEY) LTD., 


Engineerf - PAISLEY + SCOTLAND 


EY 4117. 4118 Srams REID, PAISLEY 


PORTSOKEN HOUSE, 155, MINORIES, E.C.3 








MOTORSHIPS 


\ \\ \ . \ 


BURMEISTER&WAIN 


COPENHAGEN DENMARK 


Sole Licensee for the BRITISH COMMONWEALTH: Messrs. HARLAND AND WOLFF, LTD., BELFAST and GLASGOW 
Sub-licensees 


Messrs. JOHN G. KINCAID & CO., LTD., GREENOCK - Messrs. W. H. ALLEN, SONS & CO.,LTD., BEDFORD - Messrs. MORT’'S DOCK & ENGINEERING CO. SYDNEY. AUSTRALIA 
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Site for Steelworks-on-the-Marsh 


HIGHEST POINT 
57 ABOVE SEA LEVEL 


RECLAIMED LAND 
"A000 ACRES 
SCRAP METAL SHED 
UNDER CONSTRUCTION 
iW CHESTER, COLWYN 


— RIVER DEE 
__ EXCAVATION CREATED 
BY SUCTION DREDGING 


% 
a 
| 


BAY RAILWAY LINE 


SPRING TIDE 
HIGH WATER LEVEL 





__uP tO _Two MILES 





-————- 


ae 


The new steel works for John Summers & Sons Ltd. will be built 
from 10’ to 40' above marsh level. 4,500,000 cubic yards of this was 
reclaimed in six months. Pumping distance was up to 2 miles; 
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AND SHIPBUILDING & MARINE ENGINEERING NEWS 
The Oldest Weekly Journal devoted to Shipping, Shipbuilding, 
Marine Engineering, Shiprepairing, Insurance and Finance 


FOUNDED (% a, 1883 


Head Offices Arundel Street, London, W.C.2. (Temple Bar 2523) Northern District Manager: W. S. Wilson, M.I.E.E.. 27 Exchange 
Telegrams : “Shipping World,"’ London Buildings, Newcastle-on-Tyne. Telephone: Newcastle 27078 
Chairman and Managing Director of The Shipping World, Ltd SIR ARCHIBALD HURD 
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MARINE INSURANCE IN 1950 

FREIGHT MARKETS IN 1950 

SHIPPING AND SHIPBUILDING FINANCE 
AIR TRANSPORT SECTION 

MODERN SHIP PROPULSION 

RADIO AND MARINE SAFETY 

GEARED DIESEL MACHINERY 

MARINE SUPERHEATERS 

HATCHWAYS AND THEIR COVERING 
RECENT BRITISH MARINE PATENTS 

A LIGHT ALLOY SUPERSTRUCTURE 
DUTCH SHIPPING AND SHIPBUILDING 
SWEDISH SHIPPING AND SHIPBUILDING 
FRENCH SHIPBUILDING TODAY 
NORWEGIAN SHIPPING AND SHIPBUILDING 
ITALIAN-BUILT LINER FOR ARGENTINA 
BRITISH SHIPBUILDING AND REPAIRING 
BRITISH SHIPBUILDING RETURNS FOR 1/950 
MARITIME NEWS IN BRIEF 








SINCE THE YEAR 1901 THE 

WELIN ORGANISATION HAS 

FITTED OVER 15,000 VESSELS 

WITH DAVITS AND ACCESSORIES 
OF ALL KINDS 


New Welin Patent Deck 
type Gravity Davit 


WELIN-MACLACHLAN DAVITS 


LIMITED 
LONDON and GLASGOW 
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S.S. ‘VERENA’ 
(THE ANGLO-SAXON PETROLEUM CO. LTD.) 
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THE SHIPPING WORLD 


THE LIGHTS AND 


under 
immediate 
maritime industries are good, and of shipbuilding very 


PHoucn we are living unhealthy conditions 


economically, the prospects 0 all the 
Six or nine months ago it seemed probable that 
they would all be under the influence of a deepening 
depression. But, in the first place, 
for oil tankers and these were followed by contracts 
for a number of cargo liners and, under the rearmament 
programme, the keels of warships of the smaller classes 
have laid There is the 
prospect of work for all craftsmen, though there is a 


wood, 


orders were place d 


been, or are being, down. 
shortage of orders for passenger liners to engage the 
litting-out trades. The past year was a busy one for 
the shipyards, and all the industries which supply 
equipment, never more varied than today, were well 
employed. It is expected that the output for the past 
twelve months will reach the figure of 1.300,000 tons 
and the tonnage now fitting out will be little, if any 
thing, below that figure. 
have an even better record, for the 
twelve months about three 
the previous year, so that full employment. especially 
in the larger establishments. not only for 1951, but for 
twelve Owing 


And next vear will probably 
orders in the 
times as large as in 


past 
were 


is assured. 
including the 
still being 
president of the 
has remarked, the employ 
ment outlook for immediately ahead and for 1952 1s 
** set fair.’ The industrvy’s total order book (tonnag« 
building and still to be laid down) is about 3) million 
tons estimated to be worth at current 
from £280 million to £300 million, of which 
one third 1s for export. 


or eighteen months ahead, 
variety of circumstances, 
ment of freights, new contracts are 
negotiated. As Mr. J. Ramsay Gebbie. 
Shipbuilding Conference, 


to a move 


PTOss, 


prices 
thout 


At the moment, the shipbuilder has less 
than the shipowner, for the latter has to pay 
the bills for new ships. As Sir W. Guy Ropner, the 
president of the Chamber of Shipping, points out in 
another column, the cost of replacing war losses twice 
in a generation has meant the expenditure of 
ill the 


owners 


cause for 
worry 


nearly 
insurance money. and 
which to finance the 
ships. ** Unless — the 
Government modifies the present incidence of taxation, 


depreciation and wat 
have little left with 
replacement of  obsolescent 


Current 


International Industries 
Ie Ministers and then 
members of other parties, 
port of Lloyd's Register whi 
the first for 12 
industries are 


supporters, as well as” the 
would 


ch has just 


innual re 
been published 
that all the 
international 


read the 
would re lise 
ssarily 
them is an 


vears, they 


and 
inestimalole 


maritime nece 
isset” of 


nation of 


that our primacy in 


importance to our economy as a islanders. 


This primaey is not a matter of course, but is) the 


! ilt of expert ministration, long term planning 


SHADES OF 1951 


under which profits are taxed regardle ss of the fact 
that they are needed in the British Mer 
Marine must progressively deteriorate. The 
for replacement simply will not be there.” 
The industry is being bled white by taxation, which 
is robbing it of its ability to provide work in the ship 
yards when the present orders have been completed. 
And shipowners have other worries besides taxation. 
They have kept up their courage so far, but now, as 
Mir Guy points out, they have to meet the considerable 
increase in oil bunker prices, the recent restriction on 
coal bunker supplies in this country, and the necessity 
of purchasing at higher rates abroad, with the con 
sequent shutting out of and the 
expense caused by delay in ports. There are 
rising almost parallel with 
othe r costs. 


business, the 
cantile 
money 


cargo, continuing 
two curves 
each freight 
The president deals very 
effectively with the suggestion that the rise in freights 
means that shipowners are ** exploiting the 
misfortunes.” 


other —one 
rates and the 
nation’s 
Shipping is an international industry, 
is is shipbuilding. ‘* The effect of trying to control 
freight rates of British ships would have been to place 
them in an unfavourable position vis-d-vis their 
foreign competitors.”* Foreign shipping alone would 
have reaped the benefit of a strong market tendency, 
British ships being left behind at the post, all of which 
has happe ned more than once be fore « as he reealls. 
The whole trend of national policy in the past five 
years has retrograde. Shipping 
vamble, but today it is a gamble with the dice loaded 
against it owing to the three high taxation, 
nationalised monopolies and bulk buying, with the 
result that gross profits are illusory. What matters 
is earnings on a seale which will enable ships to be 
operated succe ssfully and provision to be made year 
by vear so that when they become obsolete they “ean 
bye replaced in spite of the fact that costs are two or 
three times as high as they before the war. All 
who are engaged in the maritime industries. and par 
ticularly shipowners, 
forward 


been is always a 


evils, 


were 


have to take long views, looking 
fifteen or twenty years, whereas official 
planners take short views, as is illustrated by the follies 
committed by the bodies which are mismanaging the 


rious basie industries placed under their control. 


Events 


ind research, and conservative 
produced a 
report of Llovd’s 
secretary, Mr. P. E. 
30 last there were 
ister or to British 
ited total tonnage of 
22 tankers with an 
eross): JOO set of marine 
2,200,000) shaft 


which in 
standard © of 
Register, 


Clement, 


hnance, 
combination = have 
efficiency. The 
s signed by its 
that on Jiine 
Llevd'’s Reg 


with an 


high 
which 
shows 
under construction to 
Class 543 
2.5816,000 


ivgregate of 


Corporation 
ships estim 
tons gross (including 
1.245,000) ton 
enting 


engilies repre 


ipproxtmately horsepower; and 





© 130,000 kilowatts Association, Isc » temperately and sensibly — the 
pacity ! ane . s refrigerating instal matter of the 


; pay of masters. In his opinion, the 
itions ” ishore, totalling 


whole wages structuce has become unbalanced and 
ty of other land it is time to seek for an adjustment. He suggests that 
survey at that 


there are two courses open to the Association either 
more than ver to 


itterly the 


LL.000 000 


press for an upward revision of the present agreed 
tininimum or to ask shipowners to grant a percentage 

chan increase on the present rate of pay. Mr. Wilson re 
elsewhere marks that for some time now shipowners have been 


On June 30 handicapped by a shortage of jumior officers. Substan 
vas 663, of tially improved pay and conditions appear to have 


irters ou failed in persuading certificated men to continue at 
ports and 


sea and the position shows little sign of improvement, 
the “Make the master’s job thoroughly attractive and we 
el that officers will be induced to stay at sea. Unless 

is done, the British Merchant Navy may well fall 

nto decline through lack of certificated masters and 
officers.” Mr. Wilson remarks that at the present time 

t is unquestionably the senior men who are holding 

the Service together and enabling the ships to get 

bout * The thought is permissible. what will happen 

these seniors retire on age grounds? Will there be 
sufficient seagomng certitic ited officers to replace them ? 


When 


Here is a problem that, ino a few vears, may well 
.. The withdrawal of so many juntor 

the sea, in spite of their own improved 

conditions, ts plainly a warning as to the in 
remuneration of those filling the top berths.” 


Trends in Ship Construction 


iuses have contributed to the steady 

iverage size of ships since the war, 

most noticeable example of this trend 
tankers. The standard 12,000 tons dead 

so common before the war has been 
16,000 to 18,000) tons dew. class, and 
ships have been built. As shown in the 
port of Llovd’s Register, the latter fall 
two groups the 24,000 tons d.w. having a 
Horr te ‘ kr ‘ ‘ mut 500 ft.. and the 2S.000 tons d.w. with 
r speeche ‘ | ould me P } Hoo ft. iltthough tankers of 30,000) tons 
the ‘ t I | | construction and tankers of even 
contemplated. One of the most 


ires of recent tonnage has been the 


Profits, Depreciation and Taxation 


liners and their steadily in 

to IS knots cargo liner ts not 

igher speeds have been adopted in 
ships Of the new tramp type 
has been adopt do to the 


tlvse exclusion of the poop, bridgé and 


2.795.000 ier speeds are also being demanded 
ilthough the rate of increase ts 
than with cargo liners. To obtain 


capacity ind low tonnage under the 
f Socialis 


egulations, there is oa marked tendency to 
of the tweendeck in shelterdeckers, 

signs that the ballast capacity of cargo 
Some indication of the demand = for 

is shown by the fact that 85 ships 


Pp lding 
£16,168 000 
5.000, with 
LSoO.17 1.000 
yh the year were fitted with refrigerat 
t ult and installed under the supervision of 
Register There is a general trend where re 
gerated cargo space is concerned to provide for 
»hO.000 a by aie eater number of services and to design plants for 
207 OOO, thre ! ind ore . . ERS greater range of duties, while there is, of course, an 


646.000 ' ive on be eaten kamel creasing demand for installations capable of main 


TTY 


ning zero and sub-zero temperatures. 


Increase in Geared Steam Turbine Installations 


ALTHOUGH there has been comparatively little change 
n the relative popularity of steam and oil engines for 
low ind medium powered ships, the postwar trend 
mntinues in the increasing use of geared steam turbine 
nstallations, especially for powers in excess of 8,000 


3 shop. where twin-serew oil engine installations were 
Masters’ Pay 


formerly emploved. Without doubt, one of the main 
In th Vercl ! Ise factors 


voice of geared turbines has been 
revcle no owear utting teehmique 





Which allows increased tooth loading and = piteh line 
speeds. This has enabled smaller and more. efficient 
Double 
gained favour, due not only to 


the improved machine tools available for gear cutting, 


turbines to be used, running at higher speeds. 
reduction gearing has 


but also to improved design producing better align 
ment of the gears. This undoubtedly offers an advan 
tage in reconciling the high blade-speed necessary for 
good thermal efficiency in the turbine with the com 
paratively low propeller speed required for ship) pro 
pulsion. Still retaining its) popularity, the Scotch 
boiler has recently featured many improvements in 
such details as safety valves and boiler mountings, 
ind in methods of construction involving the ise. of 
welding. Of watertube boilers, a few of the forced 
circulation type were installed during the year, but 
the established type of natural circulation watertule 
boiler has proved to be in greater demand, with the 
iddition, in some cases, of controlled superheat. Tt is 
perhaps inevitable that it) should) be asked) whether 
1951 will see any further progress towards the adoption 
f the gas tarbine for marine propulsion, but, as the 
annual report tutions, there are still a number of 
serious technical problems to be overcome before the 
as turbine can achieve ny major idvantage over the 


reciprocating oul engine. 


Port Congestion 


From all over the world reports are still coming in 
of congestion in ports, sometimes from inadequacy of 
cargo-handling facilities and sometimes as a result. of 
labour strikes. At the end of last vear, the Baltic & 
International Maritime Conference 
circular directing attention to the state of congestion 


issued oa special 


which existed in certain ports, ranging from Australia 
and the Argentine, to Egypt. Nigeria and Portuguese 
East Africa. 
conditions for loading general cargo are good, but so 
many ships arrived with timber in| December that a 
shortage of lighters was expected to limit) discharging 
Unfortunately, the 
United Kingdom figures in this list with a particularly 
bad example of delay in port. A vessel of about 1,300 
tons deadweight was ready to begin loading coke at 
Beckton, on the Thames, on December 21, but loading 
was delaved because of congestion. No work was done 


As far as Lourenco Marques is concerned, 


to 90 standards per ship per day. 


luring the Christmas bolidavs and on December 27 the 
owners were advised that no loading berth would be 
iwallable before January 10, and one or two days. of 
course, will bye require 1 for loading. The eargo was 
fixed to be loaded “tin regular turn as customary.’ a 
stipulation against which owners have been warned 
many times by the Conference and which, in- this 
example, ts bound to lead to heavy, unexpected ex 
penses. The Conference states, too, that every winter 
there appears to he the same trouble at Beckton. These 
current examples of delays in) port, though perhaps 
small incidents in themselves, build up into a= great 
worldwide total of delay and congestion, not only 
idding to the cost of sea transport, but in themselves in 
creasing the upward trend of freight rates by reducing 
the amount of tonnage available for urgently required 


defence and other cargoes 


Conditions at Beira 


THE MEASURES which have been announced to relieve 
the congestion in the port of Beira are designed to 
make the traffic fit the capacity of the port. They are, 
however, only of a temporary nature, for the improve 
ment scheme for the port and its railways which was 
detailed a couple of months ago will in time fit Beira 
to handle all the trafthe that may be expected. The 
hinterland of Beira includes both the Rhodesias, and 
the growing development of these is, no doubt, one 
reason for the overloading of the 
Matters came to a head early last) vear, and in 
February the South-East) African Outward Freight 
Conference was forced to put oa surcharge of 60) per 


port’s facilities 


cent on freight rates to the port. In consideration of 
the measures now taken, they have agreed to remove 
this surcharge for a trial period. The measures com 
prise the introduction by the Portuguese Government 
of revised regulations for the order of berthing and 
handling ships at Beira, and the control of the flow 
of trafic through the port to ensure that it never 
exceeds the limits of capacity. This latter is to be 
indertaken by the Government of Southern Rhodesia, 
in consultation with the Governments of Mozambique 
ind) Northern Rhodesia, and a special secretariat, 
representative of the various interests involved, in 
cluding shipping, is to be set up at Salisbury, Southern 
Rhodesia, for the 
shipped in any one vessel will thus be subject to con 


purpose. The quantity of cargo 


trol, and at will be necessary for shippers to make 
specific bookings for cargo to and from Beira. Tf it 
were not only a temporary measure, restriction. on 
trade of this sort would not be desirable. In the cn 
cumstances. however, it is inevitable. The develop 
ment work at the port is being financed by E.C.A. to 
the extent of nearly a million dollars and counterpart 
funds of #3 millon Dutch guilders, while some of the 
work is being undertaken by a special Portuguese cem 
pany formed by a Dutch firm. With this backing the 
work should go forward quickly 


Insurance in 1951 


IN 1951 the cost of marine insurance to shipowners 
will, in many cases, be increased compared with 1950 
In many respects insurance costs will be higher than 
ito any time since the end of hostilities ino Europe, 
when the Joint Hull Understanding was revised so as 
to afford substantial reductions in hull premiums; since 
then revisions have favoured shipowners ino many. re 
spects, until the revision of last October. That revision, 
which will have the general effect of increasing pre 
miums, will not have any material effect until those 
insurances starting with the new vear have come into 
market agreement, ship 
insurances until three 
months prior to the first expiry date under the current 


force, hecause while. under a 
owners cannot renew their 


contract, itis the custom to renew insurances as soon 
as is possible under this agreement, so that risks re 
newed ino October and after, will, as a general rule, 
begin in January and the later months of the year. 
Even under the revised Understanding, shipowners 
who can show a credit) balance of premiums over 
claims amounting to W > per cent or more over. the 
last three vears, can still renew their insurances with 
out increase in premium. Where, 
balance is less than 4 per cent, the revised Under 
standing requires, except in the lowest credit: balance 


however, the credit 


brackets, heavier Increases in premitim, These in 
creases are avowedly meant to offset) the increased 
cost of claims due to the devaluation of the £€ and the 
rising costs engendered of the rearmament programme. 
As devaluation took place in’ September 1949, and 
since then for over vear underwriters have continued 
to transact hull business without any increase in pre 
minim other than that required ‘Son record” by the 
Understanding of March, 1949, it cannot be said that 
the present increase is untimely. Even last September 
underwriters had not felt the full effect of devaluation, 
hut that effect is latent in the numerous claims which 
have been incurred on policies current: in’ September, 
1949. and subsequently, and will make itself felt) as 
tnd when those claims come to be settled. 





“THE SHIPPING WORLD YEAR BOOK & WHO’S WHO” 


There are still available a small number of copies of the latest 
edition (1950 51) of THE SHIPPING WORLD YEAR BOOK & 
WHO'S WHO This book not only contains classified world 
directories of shipowners, shipbuilders, shiprepairers, marine 
engine builders and towing and salvage contractors, but the Who's 
Who section, which has been considerably expanded, now contains 
biographical particulars of nearly 1,100 leaders in the marine and 
allied industries Obtainable from THE SHIPPING WORLD 
LTD., | Arundel Street, London, W.C.2. Price 25s 








Annual Survey of the 


Maritime Industries 


A Message from 
the Minister of 
Transport 


of visitors to this country for the Festiva 
ind fam glad to know that British ship 
prepari to play a Major part in transporting 
visitors both from the Continent and from mors 





listant parts. 

Phe continued expansion of the world trade in oil 
reflected in the tanker tonnave on British register. 
Our tanker fleet. which before the war totalled about 
S.O00000 oross registered tons, Is now in the newh 
bourhood of +.000,000 tons, and still growing. A new 
feature is the advent of the large tankers of 28,000 tons 
lw. or more, which are to be used for bringing crude 
from the Middle East to the new British retineries. 
first of these to be built in British yards have 
been brought into service, and others are on 

. or under construction, in this country. 
view of the many heartening signs of world 
onomic recovery, it is all the more disappointing that 


hould be obliged to turn our thoughts, once again. 


to matters of defence and, in particular, to the, place 
hipping in the mutual defence plans of the North 


} 
Was 4 Atlantic Treaty countries. The Planning Board for 
comparable im size, Wo Ove in Shipping, set up by the Council of the N.A.T.O.. 


of hi 


} 


Phis reconstituted thee } been devoting its attention to formulating — the 
' 


Investment how principles and organisation which should govern. the 


that U ul ontrol of merchant shipping in any future conflict. 


£300.000,000 Planning is still proceeding on these problems. Mean 
while, the Board is also attempting to assess what the 
lemands on shipping might be and how far tonnage 
might be adequate to meet those demands. Since 
hipping cannot be contined to geographic areas, this 
issessment has to be made on a worldwide basis. 
While these and other defence measures are a form 
of insurance, they are also, we believe, the best guaran 
tee of peace. We all hope that they will be effective 
to have he t ibove t uh le n helping to deter aggression and that our merchant 
19, and it is noteworthy that this ncreast fleet will be free to carry on the peaceful task for which 
was before the demand ing directly or indirectly { was designed and built. thus facilitating the flow of 
from the Koreat had begun to take effect. Thu ommerce between the nations of the world. In that 
the poli ‘ prewar strengtl hope T wish the shipping and shipbuilding industries 
tlready vu " vi Hvident mother year of full and prosperous employment. 
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The Shipping World 


BRITAIN’'S DEPENDENCE 


ON SHIPPING 


THE NEED TO PROVIDE FOR THE FUTURE 
TAXATION 


By SIR W. GUY ROPNER 


Events of the last few weeks have thrown up in 
striking relief the dependence of this country upon its 
Mercantile Marine and have given point to the warn 
ings by shipowners of the vulnerable 
which British shipping is in danger of drifting, due to 
taxation and the consequent impossibility of building 
out of profits, 

A situation deve lope din which there was not enough 
active tonnage in the world to handle cargoes for which 
there was an urgent demand; in particular, this coun 
try was faced with the task of importing at one and 
the same time large quantities of vitally necessary 
coal, timber and grain. This is not the time to argue 
whether it could have been foreseen that coal produc 
tion would fall short of the estimated quantity, 
whether or not the National Coal Board oversold 
abroad, or whether if imports were necessary they 


position into 


could not have been spre ad over a_ longer period. 
Opinions Vary about these subjects. 

The inevitable result of sudden demand for tonnage 
was that freight rates rose sharply, and the usual 
gossip was heard, like a still, small voice, making the 
usual accusation that British shipowners were exploit 
ing the nation’s misfortunes. I will return to this 
question of freight rates again a littl later. What I 
want to suggest now in all modesty is that the country 
should be thankful that British shipowners set to work 
immediately they were able to do so to build up their 
war losses and replace the gaps in their fleets. Sup 
posing, looking back upon their experiences after the 
First World) War when a bad slump in shipping 
developed, they had been faint-hearted, or som might 
sav merely and had adopted a policy of 
caution. There was eve ry temptation for them to do 
so in view of steeply rising costs both of building and 
In that event the country would have been 
in a very precarious position from the point of view of 
sea transport, and the present fre ight rates would have 
borne no comparison to the sky high levels to which 
they would have rocketed in the wild seramble for 


sensible, 


operation. 


tonnage, 


Replacement of Obsolescent Ships 


Prudence now suggests that we should think ahead. 
Shipowners have pointed out again and again that the 
cost of re placing war losses twice in a generation has 
meant the expenditure of nearly all their depreciation 
and war insurance money and they have little left 
with which to finance the replacement of obsolescent 
ships. Unless the Government modifies the present 
incidence of taxation, under which profits are taxed 
regardless of the fact that they are needed in the busi 
ness, the British Mercantile Marine must progressively 
deteriorate. The money for replacement simply will 
not be there. 

This brings me back to the question of the recent 
rise in freight rates. Many people are apt to confuse 
freight rates with profits. The Chamber of Shipping 
publishes every month an index figure of tramp freight 


EARNINGS AND 


President of the 

Chamber of Shipping 

of the United King- 
dom 


rates based on tramp fixtures reported during the 
month, only fixtures in sterling being used. The 
starting point of 100 was the average level for 194s, 
during most of which year many of the freight rates 
were controlled by the Government, and if all other 
factors had remained stationary and the index had 
climbed back to that figure, most shipping companies 
would be showing good results by which I mean good 
vross results. But the index went down to as low as 
66.5 in November, 1949, and did not get up to the 
80's until August last year. In those two years costs 
have risen steeply. T have only to point to the con 
siderable increase in oil bunkers, the recent restriction 
on coal bunker supplies in this country, and the neces 
sity of purchasing at higher rates abroad, with the 
consequent shutting out of cargo, and the continuing 
expense caused by delay in ports, to indicate that there 
are two curves rising almost parallel with each other 
one freight rates, the other costs. 

Lest it be thought that some form of Government 
control would have facilitated the provision of tonnage 
for the coal requirements, a moment’s reflection will 
show that the mere act of control would not add one 
ship to the active register, and that no attempt at 
controlled freights would produce the desired result 
unless it was applied internationally. The effect of 
trying to control freight rates of British ships would 
have been to place them In an unfavourable position 
vis-a-vis their foreign competitors. Foreign shipping 
alone would have re aped the benetit of a strong market 
tendency, British ships being left behind at the post, 
all of which has happened more than once before. 

I cannot help thinking that bulk buying has had 
something to do with the position in which we find 
ourselves. Under normal conditions of commercial 
trading there are numbers of people in each individual 
trade feeling their way, so to speak, into the market 
and sensing future requirements and demands. The 
successful people are those who are able to size up the 
situation to good purpose; the unsuccessful ones will 
sooner or later be driven out of the market. The 
estimates of the optimists are balanced against those 


of the pessimists, and more or less equilibrium. is 


reached. There is not the same flexibility about cen 
tral planning, whether it be buying or selling. 
There seems to be no ** he dging 99 


against estimates. 
Once figures have been committed to paper they 
ippear to be sucrosanct, Nobody mn October seemed 








Lik 


to have the faintest idea that in November we wert 
yoing to be in the middle of a coal crisis. It is this 
inelasticity which is to blame, and one can only hope 
that those in authority will profit by the lessons of the 
recent crisis. British shipowners, when they secured 
irtual freedom from control at the end of 1948, were 
under as to the risks they were 
running. They knew that they would be called upon 
to operate in circumstances where nearly all the im 
ports into this country were for Government account. 
ind where monopoly chartering would continue. They 
were pre pared to aece pt the consequences of a fall in 
the market and when, in fact, freights started to slump 
they faced the situation with what philosophy they 
could summon up. 

Shipping is all ups and downs Wi 
experiencing one of the ** ups.”* Wi 
to it, but would enjoy it all the 


ind lasting use to the industry. 


no illusions possible 


have beer 
are fully entitled 
more if it was of real 


People say, ** You 


must be doing well.” They think in figures of gross 
profits; we must think of net earnings. There is a 
world of difference. \ gross protit of say £ 1,000,000 
sounds marvellous, but what is the vood of it if the 
bulk is used up by expenses of one sort and another, 
and a large shee of the remainder is taken away in 
taxation ? 

It only remains to add that 
shipowne rs are as concerned as anyone else to help 
the country in its difficulties, and im recent weeks th 


shipping industry has been doing all in its power to 


ha national emerge ney 


provide tonnayve for the nation’s essential needs. 

It is pleasant to be able to record that the relatio 
ship between the industry and the Ministry of Trans 
port throuvhout the vear has continued on the friendly 
basis which has characterised it for a long time past. 
Everyone hopes that 1951 will see the world returning 
to normal conditions in which men’s energies can be 
levoted to peaceful pursuits, 





NORWEGIAN SHIPPING 


IN 1950 


FOR REPLACEMENTS 
REGULATIONS 


THE NEED 


By THS. S. FALCK, JR. 


prewar 


1950 the Norwegian merchant Heet surpassed it 
tonnage level In fact, in the hey 
larger than 


tutumn of 
tlready 


excluding thi 


the volume of tonnage was 
hefore the 


iccount of 


retually 
Vontracts placed for 
19th. Owing to the 
tonnage groups during 
the real rehabilitation of the fleet 
ichieved until 1950. The 
excessive wear and tear suffered by the 
the war, 1 the considerable 
tandard ships added to our 


war, 
Norwegian owners In 
generally inferior quality of large 
the postwar years, 
could not be said to have been 
vessels surviving 
number of war-built 
fleet during the 
110 per 
prewar level 
19390 to 1950 a great number of our 


merchant 


today beimg 


st few ire compensated by 
cent tonnage nerease compared to the 
During the 
hief competitors have acquired larger and 
fleets As oa 
ihieved at present 
to the international development of shipping 
During 1950 a 
lelivered to Norwegian owners but the 


period 
more modert 
consedi 


| rehabilitation 
wtually means a setback 


lence, even the 
in relatior 
number of new buildings have beer 
volume of con 
reduced  beease Very few 


tracts has been sharply 


heences have been granted during the last two or three 
irs At the 
strongly 
merchant fleet 

| 


time the need for replacement wall 
luring the next few vears Ihe 


therefore, during the 


Sitme 
mmerease 
Norwegnar 


three vears wall 


next 


two or not by t long way show at 


nerease parallel to the extent of delivered new building 


In fact, as far as drv-cargo vessels are concerned, the 
extent. 

shipping 
took 
a considerable 


may even decrease to 
Norwegiar 
from the devaluation 

bobo In the 
fleet, especially 


tonnage volume 


Sone 
\ , 
Generally speaking, 


enetite which ! 


place 


September, first place, part 


f the tankers, was fixed on long-tern 
harters im currencies which likewise suffered devalua 


ior | Norweg! 


reconstruction have had to take up 


irthermore, in owners, for the purpose 
large dollar 
Norwe 1 


tutomatically 


loans, and their obligations, measured in 


kroner, consequently increased 
h devaluation meant some 


earnings, the 


Incerease in 


of owners’ debts and obligations 


itically rose correspondingly Later on re thie 
} ] 


costs whieh, at least in part, were lie to the 


EFFECT OF 


GO VERNMENT 





President of the Nor- 
wegian Shipowners’ 
Association, 1950 


cture of Norwegian shippi during 1950. The conse 
Act regarding New Working Hours at 
1989, are beginning to manifest them 
strongly, is regards expenditure and 
In the same in are the 


iecommodation and a new n inning scale. 


yuences of the 
Sea, passed in 
elves very 
otherwise provistons for crew 
There has 
Among th 
it down on publi is well as 


tho been some imerease » crew's wages. 
Government's efforts to ¢ 
private benefit of defence 
tightening of the 
allowances for the co 
ding shipping, to take effect for new building con 
ifter October 20, 1950 On the other hand, 


rules for 


investment, for the purposes, 
cle preci 


trade, 


rt considerable rules for 


intry’s industry and 
rrcacte 


the mew lepreciation allowances — provi 


opportunity for 
Such ce posits, 


limited deposits for future investment 


| being 


however, are bonded for the time 


shipping, the “ tonnage 


The extraordinary tax on 


es "Sais still being levied. 
In the 
rimination as the 
efforts of 


regarding flag dis 
problem. The 


foreign tield we are still 
most 


O.F.E.C. for the 


SCTIOUS Various 


liberalisation of shipping 
steps in the right which 
ictually resulted in a somewhat 
tion within Europe 


direction, have 


ees are 
tlready freer competi 
However, there are still too many 


varriers for the shipping industry, barriers whieh can 


only lead to higher prices of goods for consumers. It ts 
to be hoped that the war in Asia 


' 
will not 


ind other international 
entanglements put in end to continue 
I benefit) shipping 


effect upor 


liberalisation efforts, whi will not 
tlone, but whieh will als stimulating 
the hil ind pre sof t er world comunity 





“ECOSOC” ET CETERA 


ORGANISAT:ONS WHICH IMPINGE ON SHIPPING 


By C. D. STORRS 


For some years past it has been the custom during the 
Christmas season for schoolmasters to set a holiday 
task for their pupils. This has become such a popular 
pastime that quite a wide cirele of people indulge in 
the game, and the questions ind answers are printed 
in the newspapers for the edification of those who 
succeed and those who fail in solving the puzzles. The 
questions are based on what is now familiarly know1 
is the ** quiz and are framed ike clues to a good 
crossword puzzle. Much ingenuity is expended u 
couching the questions In ambiguous and my sterious 
phrases. 


If, for example, the question was, ** Who 
was the English monarch who sugvested that interest 


ing results might follow from a s em eXamina 
tion 77°. the answer expected (as, of Course, my readers 
would immediately have discovered) is Mary ‘Tudor. 
who said that, after her death, Calais would be found 
written on her heart. 

The Christmas season is over, but it oceurs to me 
that one could have quite a little fun in a similar sort 
of way, perhaps. by trying to identify organisations 
from their initials--and in some respects I, at any 
rate, have found this ne irly as difficult as trying te 
inswer the Christmas puzzle. This is an age of initials. 
and almost every organisation is known merely by the 
letters which make up its title. Tf, as luck will have 
t, these initials form a kind of word which is euphom 
better. If thes do not, we vet 


bovved down in a vast collection of abbreviations, a 


ous, so much the 


test of the memory and an irritation to the mind. 
Twenty Questions 


I have compiled a score of these abridgements in 
connection with shipping, which might baffle ever 
those whose daily task it is to deal with shipping 
matters. Some of the curtailed descriptions do form 
so-called words, but others are simply a jumble o 
letters. Phe 20 T have selected are as follows : 

! WHO il DIWt 

” ECOSOK Py BTC 
IMCO 13s 10¢ 
\ ILO bt) BMEA 
5. SCAP 5. OKC 
t GATT i Is} 

r oO 17 CMI 

s KCA Is. NEFAS 
% ICS 1%. PLA 
10. RAMNAG 20. BISCO 

Let us take the first three WHO, ECOSOC and 
IMCO. WHO stands for World Health Organisation. 
which was set up by ECOSOC in 1946. Its work 1s 
ictually carried on by WHA (World Health Assembly, 
familiarly HA —-Health Assembly). Its 


ictivities cannot help but impinge upon shipping, and, 


or more 


indeed, it requres careful watching. 

One of the destressing developments of these organ 
isations is that not content with concertina ine their 
names into initials, they also play havoe with the 
English language. TI do not know who is responsible 
for such words as “deratization®® or “*disinfestation’’. 


Chairman of the 
Liverpool Steam Ship 
Owners’ Association 


but the use of them must cause Mr. Churchill, Sir Alan 
Herbert and Sir” Ernest 
become hot under the collar. 


Gowers all purists — to 
In fact if any one of 
them in the heat of the moment wanted to remove his 
collar, I Suppose this could be described as ** decollar 
ization **! 
Specialised Agencies 

We now come to ECOSOC, which stands for the 
Economic and Social Council of the United Nations. 
ECOSOC is empowered by the charter to appoint com 
missions -expert investigating bodies on matters 
(I sometimes wonder whether 
it contines itself strictly to these limits). It also has 


within its competence. 


specialised agencies — inter-Governme ntal organisations 
established to deal with specific international prob 
lems. The ILO (International Labour Organisation) 

one; IMCO (Intergovernmental Maritime Consulta 
tive Organisation) is another. The ILO is in full 
swing; IMCO stili has to be established, and, in fact. 
will not come into effect until 21 countries, seven of 
which must have not less than 1,000,000 gross tons 
of shipping each, have signed the necessary conven 
tion. Here are two organisations most certainly 
likely to concern themselves with shipping. 

SCAP, GATT and ITO are three other bodies of an 
international character which we find involving them 
selves in shipping. SCAP, of course, is the Supreme 
Command Allied Powers, and decisions about Japan 
ese shipbuilding and shipowning come within its orbit. 
GATT (General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade) can 
hardly be dissociated from sea transport, nor can ITO 
(International Trade Organisation). 
voes through the list and I give the full descriptions 
at the end of this article there is not one of these 


In fact, as one 


organisations which does not in some way or another 
react upon shipping, the last of which might perhaps 
he mentioned, 


Government Monopoly 


BISCO, sometimes known as BISCORP, the British 
Iron & Steel Corporation, is the instrument of the 
Ministry of Supply to whom we must sell our scrap 
tonnage, whose monopoly has stopped shipowners from 
obtaining the world market price for tonnage sold for 
scrap and so deprived the shipping industry not only 
of additional foreign currency but also, by the con 
trolled price they give, of cash resources that would 
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ompensatory) premiums 

form of various taxes 
vetivities and indirect 
relief, ete. Until such time 
into force, the Shipbuilding 
t provisional system intended 
nands on their finances which 
make by allowing them, 
long-term loans at low 


serve to maintain 

‘ i f our shipyards, which 

five years, plaved an effective part 

‘ French mercantile fleet. It was, 

1O.000 tor } I e t t CON 5 I nationa interests especially at a 
Wot at ©. tol , ' vhen ternational tension imposes a new effort 
illow an industry emploving 

representing a considerable 


iot without some effect: on 

marine fleets, giving new 

movements inp which the 

irope had brought about 

French mereantile — fleet 

n this respect, since 

commercial balance provides 

our vessels an equilibrium between 
exports which they have not known for 
rard to passenger trathe thos 

more than inv other, to tine 

the international situation. 1950 

d satisfactory in that respect, and 

powners are entitled to claim a large share 
ithe, whieh. in 1950, has placed France 

rist carrying nations 


New Year, the French 

onsctous of the place which it again 
hierarchy of the world fleets, may look 

with confidence. No doubt its future 
longer depends entirely on itself; but in 
made by the free maritime nations to ensure 
© world, it is prepared to play the part 
colonial and maritime importance of France 


right to claim 





17,000 tons, will enter the North 

r service next March, sailing from 

»bh, Cherbourg and Southampton 

ind was formerly the Dutch Johan 

unta has been maintaining an express 
the Mediterranean with the Nea Hellas 
tter ship, formerly the Swedish-Amer! 
ue in the same service, but 


tightly 
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THE FRENCH MERCANTILE 
MARINE IN 1950 


REHABILITATION OF THE FLEET GOVERNMENT-SUBSIDISED 


SHIPBUILDING PROGRAMME 
By M. JEAN MARIE 


IN carrying out, at the d ir, a rapid survey 
of French maritime activities, itt nteresting to stress 
the distinet progress begun during this vear in the 
Whereas the pre 

| 


arded as transitional 


rebuilding of our merchant tonnage 
vears could in fact be reg 
during which the first objective to be attained 
utilisation of the maximum tonnage, the year 

1950, 1 which the tonnage in operation has not only 
iy exceeded the 1939 


reach thas actually apprecia 
level, has rendered possible a distinet improvement in 
he quality of the fleet At the same time, the forth 
oming completion of the Government programme for 
the construction of new vessels gives fresh importance 
to orders mi the private shipowners and, in) conse 
yuence, wal ses the question. of shipbuilding 
tatiute 
Phe year 1950 saw the completion of the first stage 
ir maritime recovery that of the quantitative rece 
iction of the tonnage in operation at the 1939 leve 
conformity with the scheme prepared in 19k by the 
Ministry for the Mercantile Marine, the merchant ton 


ge om service reached 2,730,000 tons gross at the 


beginning of the yvear the 1939 figure; since then, it 
is considerably exceeded it, because at) October B 
1950, the date on which the latest known statistics were 
published, it had reached 2,905,708 tons, excluding ships 
SETVICE gain after reco 


objective of 38,000,000) tons 


n course of being put into 
version Accordingly, the 
ll probably be attained 


pl mined 


v the beginning of T1951, a 


100 New Ships 


Although it had until then been in the preliminary 
( 


tig witt mnily few vessels launched, this ship 


ulding programm entered in vetive stage ol 
ealisation two years ago, and the years 1949 and 1950 
ive been marked by a large number of ships being 
launched and put into service i total of 100) vessels 

ll types and all sizes with an aggregate gross 
tonnage of about 300,000 tons; of these, 22> vessels 
totalling 110,000 tons were for the Compagnie Geénerale 
service in 


W950, by 


Fransatlantique alone tonnage in 
October, 1b, to Oetober, 
the ippreciable number of 
(SO.U4T ton 


reased = from 
2ES.O00) tons, ou spite 
ships taken out of service during the year 
vetween January and October) among units considers 
over age 
withdrawal of these worn-cut units, rendered 
sible by the putting into service of new vessels, has 
had a rejuvenating effect on the fleet. In the cargo 
lepartment tlone, which ip to now has been the 
principal beneficiary of this reconstruction effort, the 
tonnage vessels over 20 vears old has been reduced 
from 27 , per cent, while that of vessels of less 
than 5 vears old increased from tt to 50° per cent. 
Excluding Liberty ships, the tonnage of vessels” less 
than 10 vears old has reached 638 per cent. In other 
words, although the programme for the renewal of the 
fleet is far from complete, French shipowners now have 
t their disposal a number of vessels with modern 
equipment very superior techni illy to those whi 
nave replaced, 


\ lance ut the 


lifferent el ot t el shows 


fistrifbution of th tonnage amony 


however, that our 


Compagnie Générale 
Transatlantique 
(French Line) 


Chairman of the | 
i 
i} 


Heet of pasenger vessels ‘ for a special effort. 
Although the ’ ‘ vessels has reached 
1.607.889 tons that is to say yg per cent of that in 


tankers hi risen to 600,887 


tonnage 


130 and the tonnage 


tons (1S6 per cent) the tonnage passenger liners 


represents, at 696,967 tons, only 59 per cent of the 
tonnage in service when war was declared. 

This delay is the direct consequence of the priority 
Which, reasonably enough, was given in 1945 to. the 
rebuilding of the cargo fleet. The enormous demands 


f 


of our national economy in materials and manu 


factured products necessitated ar ippreciable tonnage 
for then extraordinary 


levelopment of air transport during the hostilities led 


transport; moreover, — the 
shipowners to exercise caution ino connection with the 
maritime conveyance of passengers; and finally, the 
planning and carrying into effect of a programme for 
the construction of passenger liners takes a long time. 
Nevertheless 
ichieved nm this 


spite of the 


ippreciable progress has also been 
particular during 1950.) In 
condemning of 20,000 tons of 
tonnage of the 
passenger steamers in-service increased from 601,000 
tons at the end of 1949 to 697,000 tons at the end of 


1950, an increase of about 100.000 tons. 


Sphere 
about 


obsolete passenger steamers, thre 


Commissioning of the ‘‘ Liberté 


The most important vessel to be put into service 


luring the course of the yvear was the liner Liberté, of 
W746 tons gross, by the Compagnie Générale Trans 
itlantique, on the North Atlantic route. This com 
pleted the re-equipment of the French New York Line, 
Which suffered particularly during the hostilities, since 
ifter the war it had only the Ile de France 
heen converted into a troop carrier, Shipping journals 
have already devoted considerable space to the Liberté. 
We would merely recall that two years work at the 
St. Nazaire-Penhoét) shipbuilding 
the Liberté into practically a new ship, totally different 
from the old) Europe 


to the destgn of th 


which had 


vards has converted 


Phe work carried out extended 


las a whole, as well as to 


e Vesse 
the electrical and safety installations, while the interior 
iltered to suit’ French tastes 
North Atlantic 
August 17, the Liberté achieved an immediate success, 
then her 


fittings were completely 
Put into service on the route on 


ind since voyages have confirmed her 


popularity among transatlantic passengers. 
Other vessels launched or put into service have, 
moreover, ontributed their share to the re equipment 
of the passenger lines intended for the French Union. 
Among the most important, mention may be made of 
the Colombie, 13,390 tons, serving the French West 


Indies the Kairou for North Africa, the Félia 
(Continued ¢ osite ve) 
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BRITISH SHIPREPAIRING PROBLEMS 


THE INFLUENCE OF COSTS ON REPAIR WORK 
By E. L. CHAMPNESS 


Chairman of the Dry Dock Owners and Repairers Central Council 
PHe recession which th ned shipbuilding and | wht in other directions, including wider and bigger 
repairing at the beginning of 1950) d t t SS whi nvolve the trade umions, both centrally 
matertalise is far a new shipbuilding q , id \ There are many matters well worthy of 
erned. Shiprepairing is) quieter than re t m 1 consideration with aview to 
hecause demand has returne , mu mo | impressing upon the “rank and file of their member 
level and the period of reconstruc ind reco ons ship and their district delegates the urgent need for 
is now definitely over tion to step up output, and often by means which 
The shiprepairing industry , | iedor ould involve | ereater physical exertion on the 
vas Streamlined itself to meet present | " P ‘ part " 1 idual workman. 
future conditions It is fortunate lew ry numb firms are embarking on new dry dock 
struction programm ire such, t ‘ son \ modernising existing dry docks at. the 
ome they will enable the shipyards st leas me. Unfortunately the capital cost of work of 


some of the excess labour available with tl Passing i ind extremely high, though there seems no 


wavy of the abnormal ir work maition i ' likelihood of it being less for some vears to come unless 


Wir and tmmedtiate posts " yineers in reduce costs by larger scale 
Paying full attention | ! 1 for ‘ \ wo machinery and other improved methods and 

lown to a mp v1 t ‘ | ce. Modernisation costs are estimated ino some 
hiprepairers | wed t \ f 1m t ol much as six times the cost of the original 
niin = omunmnl ! t cy, i lry dock, and to secure adequate return for this high 
thour and ot ral n rn in outlay the expensive plant and equipment with high 
rather the \ dnly other | nd continuous overheads will, where manpower makes 
ost. apart from the | eturn for 5 ) ) possible, have to be worked, supervised and manned 
re than ## ho of the total 16S hours of time 


‘ week 
Ei sbi i ee rae see The Key to Greater Production and Speed 


In th juestion of total hours worked in shiprepairing 
ire casts hiel ( vithin ¢ mtrolo 0 establishments, apart a from additional facil 
repairers s other than by way of dry docks of the largest 

Ihe sl ) . like v othe istrialist, looks ze, lies the key to potentially much greater produc 
luction of tion and speed It is also in the question of speed of 
SETLOUSIN repairs that practice in this country meets its greatest 
ret of bus hallenge incl ecession in trade will bring very 
itionsalise h irply into tt linn h problem which all engaged 

n the industry m fave voner or later 
Curiously enoug ' , w need to spread the 
itv. load 1 vic its \ ho may force are 
53 to utilise the best 
some Importance i 
( shiprepairing, which 
necessarl ) ‘ bil vetivities in spite ol 
fern practice w nclosed shops for much of the 
brication work : bottleneck in power supply has 
great influence in preventing British firms ino many 
ranches of industry from emulating our American 
s rhe reports of th American Produc 
tv Council port to the two or three times as 
ch electric power p y In dabour saving devices 
compared wi this « ; British skill and 


tsmanshu n with ( device , it thre 


Priority in Stee! Deliveries 


ils std riortties im steel deliveries for 

to be hoped that 

will | 1 ul satiustied, should 

tions of priorith . gain from the development 

the rearmament } nn is i result of 
onaltisation 


Cases are known where near-Continental shiprepairers 


resent sinc hy been able to quote quick times for re-tubing of 


the competitive oul sing British-made tubes supplied to them with 
their near-Cor \ 1 the export market at the same = time 
matters as overtime tist 1 tirers may have to wait months for 
the q rnrou eli ul so lose the whole job, inchiding all the 
essary t tl sShiprepair work involved, to their foreign riv ils. 
he preser 1 oO 1 in example of the rigidity of controls and plan 
11 siress men generally. These things 

ll Such incidents are no less 

ndustry which, if not so directly 

noumportant factor in 
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Sir Frank Alexander, president Mr. H. E. Ruffe, chairman of council 


INSTITUTE OF CHARTERED SHIPBROKERS 


THE NEED FOR CONDITIONS OF GREATER FREEDOM 
By SIR FRANK S. ALEXANDER 


He vVEAR which has just drawn to a close has been done what they mild to control the advance in freight 
most interesting one for the shipbroker, and also for rates, but these = h isen substantially during the 
the shipowner At the end of 1919, things were in a past few months The demand for oil seems to be 
lepressing and perplexing state, and brokers had insatiable and the level of the market is giving further 
iifficulty ino finding remunerative employment for the encouragement to owners to add to their tanker fleets. 
tonnage they had to work During the early part of Unfortunately, foreign owners seem to get more 





1950, however, there was some improvement in freight encouragement trom ther Governments to add to ther 
rates and the volume of employment. but this improve tonnage, than do the gritish owners, which of course 
ment was swallowed up by rising costs, and by the time ipphes to dry-cargo vessels as well as to tankers. 

the Korean crisis loomed up, it) appeared that the Phe conditions outhned above have added to the 
Industry in general was in for a very difficult) period ictivity of the sale and purchase broker, and have had 


Since then, nowever, there has been a radical change, ivery great effect on the price of secondhand tonnage. 


ind 1 grave shortage of ray materials im many Values have apprectated considerably during the past 


ountries has been revealed This ircumstance twelve months. 
oupled with the facet that the demand for tramp 
tonnage for time charter has reached considerable Trade Subject to Political Control 
proportions, has resulted ina preponderance of demane 
over supply, and freight rates have now reached a \ Much of the world’s trade is still subject to political 
Which seemed impossible only a few months ago. control, combined with currency restrictions, bulk 
Recently, of course, the demand for tonnage has selling and Wk buying, and although in the case of 
further angmented by the npleasant revelation. of the latter there have been signs of easement in some 
coal supply position ino the United Kingdom, i directions, it is to be feared that, owing to the present 
other countries, which have in the past relied mainly political and world situation, any general movement 
ipon British coal for their fuel supplies Thus not iway from the present practice may be still longer 
only is there a demand for coal tonnage from United delaved. Until the trade in these, at present controlled, 
States to United Kingdom, but also. to commodities reverts again to the well tried and normal 
Continental countries, while shipments of « \ channels, and the experienced merchant) once again 
ilo been made from Caleutta to Denmark and fron hecomes the charterer of tonnage instead of that party 
South Africa te Northert Kurope,  inchading thre being i Government lepartment, — the shipbroker, 
Scandinavian countries Needless to sav, this increased including of course the chartering iment, will bye 
demand for tramp tonnage has added greatly to the denied the opportunity of exercising to the full) hi 
ntlerest life of the London shipbroker but) unfor experience, skill and ability as a negotiator. Condition 
tunately the curtailment of coal exports, already at a of greater freedom will mean more work for the 
comparatively low level, has further reduced = th broker, but he wall weleome it 
provincial brokers’ sphere of ivity. Phe Institute of Chartered Shipbrokers, of which 1 
The improvement to which h referred has also have the honour to be president this year, continues 
been shared by other sections the shipbroking to progress both in number of members and in useful 
community, though in different degrees. Coasting ness to the shipbroking community. The Council is 
rates have remained unchanged during the past few ctively engaged in connection with the various problems 
months, but in the short-sea trade there has been ind day-to-day difficulties arising within the profession. 
considerable advance in volume of business and rates, so The membership is) fully) maintained, and the large 
that the shipbroker operating in this trade is’ finding number of young men in the shipping business desiring 
business fairly good to qualify f ment » of the Institute is very 
In the tanker vce perio 1 rratifving vd couragin The 


cf standard ol 
tivity and hig The n , mpani \ knowledge dem df tinations continues 





kindly 


ernational affairs is terribly 
ircumstances to cause worry 
vernments, but to the sertous busines 
littl: goodwill, however, it) should 
inge matters so that a world eata 

| peaceful trading be allowed to 

he world. closing | should like 
members, and to vour readers all 


1O51 May it’ be 


BRITISH SHIPBUILDING IN 1950 


THE FIFTH YEAR OF POSTWAR SHIPBUILDING : FUTURE PROSPECTS 
By RONALD KENDALL 
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The Shipping World 


AMERICAN SHIPPING 
IN 1950 


PROPOSALS FOR CHANGES IN MARITIME POLICY 
By GEORGE W. MORGAN 


THe pemise of the U.S. Maritime Commission and th 

issumption of its functions by the Department of Com 

merce may, In the long view, be the most important 

single development during 1950 for American shipping 

President of 

Association 

American 
Owners 


Of greater immediate impact, however, was the outbreak 
of hostilities in Korea, because the shipping services 
required for the support of the forces of General 
MacArthur were so great that employment Was provided 
for all idle privately-owned American-flag ships and, i: 
iddition, a substantial number of Government-owne 
vessels were broken out of the reserve fleet and operate 
by American owners, 
As for 1951 and the future, about the only certainty t ‘ two menml 
for American shipping ts that there will be problems t e appomted Vice A 
met But at this moment the shipowner cannot know Administrator Board Chairman. ind is th other 
whether they are to be the problems that arise peri members of the Board he designated Albert W. Gatoy, 
grave national and world erisis or the ones that nece who had been the able presid of the Pacitic American 
ly exist when competitively unrealistic cost ilt Ste . Association, at Robert L. Williams, a dis 
mm orestrictive laws and Government regulation ting ied Admiralty lawver from Baltimore. Thus, the 
behalf of the Department of Commeres 


ers \ } Maritime soar. 
ly 


nina Iward | Cochrane as 


Reorganisation of the Maritime Commission tl te 14 
haisom Witt Ne naustry ind 4 


The reorganisation oO Maritime Comn sia | | well Informed Of rrraeretirnne 
placed — responsibility for the initial 
and for the idministration of maritim ‘ gy 1950 ) posa ! inges in American 
in a Cabinet tMieer who has within i lep i polley were oa ‘ doin the course of the 
ment ample facilities and talent) for the study and sti the merchant marine and its problems that wa 
ry lems of nad ispecial subcommittee of the Senate Committec 
American shipping Phat) Secretary of Commerce 1 Interstate and Foreign Commerce Senator Warren 
Sawver will use them fully seems val hecause i G. Magnuson of the State of Washington was the chan 
his Report to the President on “* Involved in a t he subcommittee He and the other member 
Unified and Co-ordinated Federal Program for Trans ihbeommittee, Senators Brien MeMahon of Con 
portation.” he questioned the soundness of the Americar necticut, Herbert Roo O'Conor of Marvland. Owen 
maritime subsidy system under which only 13 owner Brewster of Maine and John J. Willams of Delaware, 
receive differential payments and other benefits while conducted extensive hearing it which all segments of 


] 


the great majority of American owners are left to fend t} ndustrv were in 1 to press views. The final 





evaluation of — the ve considerable prob 


for themselves in the unn ttural economic environme nt report contained —omu valuab nformation, but 
that has been created as a result of Government controls legislative recommendations were deferred pending the 
ind regulations An objectively critical reappraisal o submission to the next Congress of the views of the 


the policies pursued under the Merchant Marine Act, Secretary. of Commerce and the new Federal Maritime 
1936, would be followed with great interest by the Asso Board 

cation of American Ship Owners, none of the members The Gray Report 

of which has been subsidised under that statute. 


The former Maritime Commission thoured und \merican ships Svea nad. ; ae 1PPY panel 

| pine opo S ) = eDo o “ 
severe handicaps Its organisation was cumbersome, hipping proposa i UR port to tl 
President on Foreten Keonomik lie that was pre 


pared by Gordon Gray Sp Assistant to the 
F President and forn ly Seer \ the Army. When 
the report: was leas Noven . these proposal 


since it was composed of five members, each of whon 
had an equal voice in its affairs, and while an agency 
so constituted was well adapted to the performance o 
quasi-judicial, regulatory functions, it) proved unsuit 


lve S ere al 
ible for the great volume of administrative matters that tse thes har 


did not come ' I 
: : { : F | 1 
required disposition Furthermore, the effectiveness o or seein” tir : saci . | reasonably well 
the old Commission was seriously imoa i ecause tt nformed spect mt Ce — ! timate substance, 
was the object of severe and sustained criticism by in Mr. Gray note a tal rT patibility. between 


portant committees of the Congress and by the influen the goal of ( is , mipety sale of shipping 
hac] 


tial General Accounting Office, whis s headed by services and the g of ins g the wartime avail 
Comptroller General Lindsay Warrer The new cer ibility of large and efficient l States merchant 
tralisation of responsibility promises to bring about a marine.” He very properly obsery it where sucl 
more rapid disposition of maritime business and more a conflict exists it must be resolve favour of out 
iffirmative Government shipping policies. national defence requirement Phis led him to conclude 
Membership on the old Commission was barred under “the two basi ) question the shipping 
the law to anvone who within the previous three vear ire, first, th | f th num size of the 
had had any interest in shipping or in any associated United States nt f which is necessitated by 
business. When the Commission was abolished and its our nation ( t . and, second, the question 
functions transferred to the Department of Commerce of the mo wt men he maimtename 
the President apphed no such limitation to the i of a Meet of th ; ome ob \ point to the 
cations either of the new Maritime Admuinistrato tatutory ad vitae it 1 ‘ t oli ind say 





rat 7 nalvsis over simplities | : : m. it. ' ince oO ecurit e fleet ty 1eXtenston of 
Whether or not over-simplific 1, it OS WW ‘ , men 
scems to defy answering, at least ut ‘ nol ms | | { t Maritime Admini 
h more stable than thev o will b lived ) \ ous attention to the 
st. of broadening the 
Dangers of an Inadequate Fleet benefits will be available to 


1 ! vd 
While the ae Ca in receive them today. 


ises us that 
ine | } 
! } y == oul ‘ ole Th) h gh vel 
v the National Security Resources oard a ! ; th pm oh ages 
other alternative. 
| | Mr. Gray 
conclusion that, until w know \ ‘ P ' t | 


; aN _— , t} \ in emergency 


3 ‘ 1} » te x} nents nd th rm grip that 
requirements and availabilities w bemg pre ' “cuancs, Bas ; ; ; he eas 


Government gencles, experience t 


dangered, we cannot ipply military 
nim s requirement done since the war. te 
innot be done, it seems mecessary hereby t reate what 
ereb oO cre: ial 
would be wiser in the national interes irity fleet At the 
ner leet m + \ \ t f ; | 
chant t thar t prove ‘ . st A irvy Sawver announced 
in inadequate one 

; promp ittention and 
Most of Mr. Gray's criticis: wit thorough study of the 
it cargo preferences as an iment for maint ! ail ) ces 0 ulroads, as Senator 

t fleet of security size \l 


{ suggested should be done 
took cognizance of the 


therefore. that 1950 has been largely one of 
emploved by other maritime nations » lire s te , ra ) Amern Is nung The 
vessels of their choosing. Hy naritime matters 


mend complete and unilateral n of ! | is | ! | 1 ! ! f efficiency and 


ght has been given to the 
ire to be allowed ts 
ook forward to a 


tl progress 


Government 


ferences, tut suggested that 


oblems. 
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THE SHIP SURVEYORS’ 


OUTLOOK 


THE CHANGES WHICH HAVE OCCURRED IN HALF A CENTURY 


By JAS. YOUNG 


ANY YOUTH tn his teens starting out on his career today 
would need to have a vivid imagination to forecast what 
will be the condition of trade and commerce, more parti 
cularly shipping, in the year 2,000. Those who can look 
back 50 vears will agree that during this period there 
has been a greater advance in’ practically all things 
than in any other similar period in history. 

Recall the days of 1900 and just prior, when boys used 
to read the books of Jules Verne Round the World 
80 Days, 30,000 Leagues Under the Sea, and such like 
We read these, with wonder and astonishment, as we 
used to read fairy stories, vet now we are in the age 
of wireless, television, jet) propulsion, gas turbines, 
rocket) bombs, long-range guns, 
Now we can go round the world in seven or eight davs, 


atomic bombs, ete. 
to Australia in three days, under the sea almost any dis 
tance. This is what we have reached in 50 yvears what 
will be the state of things in the next 50 vears 

We start out by being reminiscent, so must go back 
to 1900. How often our children have laughed at us 
when we tried to tell them what we had to do in our 
vouth, My apprenticeship was spent partly in- the 
drawing office and partly outside with the practical 
trades in the shipyard and shops. Hours in the drawing 
office were 9.0 a.m. to 5.0 p.m, and almost regularly 
two nights a week overtime until 8.0 p.m. While work 
ing outside T had to make a 6.0 a.m. start, which meant 
leaving home at 5.15) a.m Night classes had to be 
attended for two or three nights a week. The remunera 
tion paid during these five years was 4s. per week for 
the first vear, then 5s.. 7s., 9s., with IIs. during my 
last vear. These were my standard wages in the draw 
ing office or working in the yard, with the exception 
of working with a senior plating apprentice on piece 
work, making such parts as beam knees, shell and tank 
lugs, ete., and it was a thrill to go and draw pay up 
to 25s. or 30s. on Saturday IT remember the time when 
working as a maker to shell platers getting pocket 
money from them up to 2s. 6d. per week. 


Apprenticeship and}iTraining 

My apprenticeship, like those of a great many mort 
of my contemporaries, was served at an exacting place 
and we had to work. The harder you worked the more 
vou got to do, and the more you got to do the greater 
opportunity you had of gathering knowledge. Nowa 
days, it seems that the custom for those who take up 
engineering and shipbuilding as a career is to serve part 
time in the drawine office and going round the shops, 
but doing very little in the shops in a practical way, 
ind the remainder of their time at a College or Unive 
sity and so work up for a degree. Personally, T do not 
consider this to be the best wav for training. T would 
rather see half the apprenticeship spent in a drawing 
office and balf in the various shops working manually 
it the berch and machines and outside on erecting and 
basin trials. For theoretical knowledge evening classes 
ire provided. Tf degrees are wanted they can be worked 
for at classes or by vrivate study. 

Is there not a tendency nowadays for all to cease work 
it 5.0 p.m. and spend the evenings pleasure seeking ? 
We had our evenings of leisure, apart from overtime 
from April to September, but in the winter months it 
leaving one or two nights for 


vertime and classes 


E 


President of the 

Society of Consulting 

Marine Engineers and 
Ship Surveyors 


recreation, Today there are too many counter attrac 

tions. One ts astonished by the crowds, mostly young 
people, who nightly fill the cinemas and dance halls. 
What a waste of golden opportunities for study. Fifty 
years ago the outside working week was 53 hours spread 
over 55 days, and every man-jack had to do his best on 
get out. The foreman and chargemen were respected in 
their position. Now we have a ## hours week, but un 
fortunately not with the same vigour in working. My 
opinion is that the 53 hours normal week was too long, 
November to 
February. No one could reasonably be expected to 
work at full pressure on cold dark mornings and late 
afternoons in badly lit shipyards and drafty workshops. 
The t# hours week is too short. The general opinion ts 


especially in the short) days during 


that the most satisfactory time is #8 hours per week, 
ind every Saturday to be worked 
Banning of Overtime 


The banning, more or less, of overtime is another 
Differentiation should be 
made between systematic overtime and emergency over 


rious obstacle to progress 


time Systematic overtime, in my opinion, never justi 
tied itself, nor ever will, and af it) is) necessary then 
irrangements might be considered for an extra shift. 
Emergency overtime should not be barred There are 
numerous instances where ships are held up by the non 
comple tion of some urgent repair or the non completion 
of bunkering. T have had experience when a few hours 
of overtime would complete a job on a Friday night and 
have asked for overtime to be worked: the management 
has to approach the men, who in turn have to go to 
the shop steward, and the latter has to get in touch with 
their local trade union headquarters. This is all wrong, 
Yards on the Continent 
work a three-shift system to keep a steady output and 
to be free to take more work. 

The lavout of workshops nowadays is vastly improved 


is itis a deterrent to progress. 


compared with 50 years ago. In these earlier days shops 
were cold, drafty places and more often than not never 
heated in the winter and poorly lit. I remember 
clearly in my apprenticeship days when working in a 
mould and serieve loft which was at one end of an upper 
floor in a building covered with corrugated iron, the 
remaining part being the Joiners’ shop. This) building 
had no heating and on the cold winter mornings practs 
cally no work was done, and everything one touched was 
icy cold. It took the first quarter to get the blood 
circulated. Nowadays shops, as a general rule, are well 
built and equipped with lighting and, 
naturally, and above all, evenly heated. Fifty years ago 


fluorescent 


the outside parts of shipyards, engineering and ship 


repairing establishments often got in a quagmire durin 
(Continued o ) 
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DANISH SHIPPING 


IN 1950 


THE DANGERS OF AN EXCESSIVE DEMAND FOR 


TONNAGE 
By HAKON CHRISTIANSEN 


Danish merchant fleet continued the 
growth which has been the matin 
levelopment sin the war ended in 1945. The 
go and passenger ships of 100) tons 

ds amounted by November 1, 1950, to 
million tons gross, representing a net increas 


t months of the 


65,000 tons curing the first ten 


\ a As a basis of comparison it should be stated that 
n 1945 the tonnage had been reduced to just under 0.7 
n September 1939, when the 
broke out, it amounted to about 1.1 millon tons 
In their efforts to restore the fleet since the war 
phasised modernisation of the 

They have, 
ictivities on the realisation 


nillion tons ross, while 


of tonnage 
me, While purchases from 
have taken place only on 
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gn countries. Thi 
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ent, For the time 
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vernment, and owing to 
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when only six) new 
contracted for. The 
Danish mereantile marine 
ships of about 300,000 tons 
he delivered before the end of 19538. As 
tankers dominate the 
Danish new construction programme. For the time being 
1t tankers of 12-18,000 tons d.w., with a total tonnage 
of about 145,000 tons gross, are under order by Danish 
Today the Danish tanker fleet 
about 200,000 tons gross, which is about double the 
size of 1939. When the present programme has been 
realised in the course of the next few vears tankers will 
presumably make up about one-third of the total 
tonnage of the fleet, while in 1939 about one-tenth only 
of the Apart from 
tankers, the majority of ships on order are cargo liners 
ntended for the overseas routes of the liner companies, 
while the number of tramps ordered is rather low. It 
however, that during the last few 
contracted for 10 or 1 
each. For 


considerably over 1089, ships of 


11.000 tons gross were total new 
hiuilding programme of the 
now comprises ve TOss 


expected to 
in a number of other countries, 


owners. aggregates 


tonnage belonged to this category. 


Is gratifving to note, 
months Danish owners have 
modern motor coasters of 400 to 800 tons d.w. 
i long time the high average age of the Danish coasting 
Heet has given rise to apprehension, and an increase of 
this part of the fleet is badly needed, particularly now 
that competition from German = shipping ts felt) more 
ind more. 

In 1950 the freight market was subject to much 
greater fluctuations than in 1949. During the first six 
months of the year the trend of freight rates was 
mstantly falling and in particular during the 
months remunerative employment was difficult to find 
for the small Danish tramps which trade mainly in 
the North Sea and the Baltic. In April/May owners 
were forced to lay up several of the ships, ind at the 
a number of ships of this type were sold to 


spring 


same time 
foreign countries, especially to Germany, where require 
ments as to equipment and welfare measures, ete., are 

ich lower than in Denmark. 

A Marked Change 

From the end of July a marked change occurred and 
which was first felt in the Pacific 
spread to other markets and at the same time was 
intensified in strength. Of course, the war in Korea 
had to some degree contributed to this development, 
though non-American tonnage has been employed only 
to a very Limited extent for transports to the theatre 
of war, as the Military Sea Transport Service was able, 
practically speaking, to meet the demand by putting 
nto operation vessels) from the American laid-up 
fleet. The main cause of the rise in freight rates 1s 
indoubtedly to be found in the general rearmament, 
combined with the desire to build up stocks to meet 


thre rising trenal 





any critical situation which may arise a desire which rates. In many cases this has meant that the economi 
is noticeable all over the world today. result of a round trip has been rather poor, and even 
On this background it is with mingled feelings that in some cases negative 

the Danish shipping industry is considering the present The shipping industries of the old maritime countries 
rise in rates. From bitter experience we know only ire built) up oon) tradition ind experience gathered 
too well that a rising market due to war and rearma through many generations, and they are not interested 
ment in the long run does not provide a basis of healthy in too Ing fluctuations in the freight markets, not even 
development for shipping. It should be borne in mind when the trend is rising. The pohey of flag discrimina 
also that the rising freight rates do not bring about a tion which has been manifest since 1945 to an imereasing 
corresponding rise ino the profit of the owners. Costs extent, especially inca number of overseas countries, 
ire rising ino all fields, both as regards running costs, is undoubtedly caused by the shortage of tonnage felt 
such as wages, bunkers, harbour dues, ete., as well as during the war. This shortage of tonnage gave rise 
prices of new construction and repairs. Ino respect. of to efforts ino these countries to establish a national 
the liner companies, whose freight rates are changed merchant navy at any cost, to the detriment of the 
at longer intervals, the rising market has resulied in natural distribution of work on an international basis. 
i marked increase of cargo, and in order to meet fully Too sharp a rise in the freight rates may, it feared, 
the requirements of their reguk customers, several further encourage the discriminatory policy and make 
of the owners have had to time charter tramps at high (Continued on page 8s) 








LLOYD'S REGISTER 
OF SHIPPING 


SUCCESSFUL FUSION WITH THE BRITISH 
CORPORATION: OVERSEAS COMPETITION 


By SIR RONALD GARRETT 


Ir was in March 1949 that iwreement was reached 
between the British Corporation and Lloyd's Register 





for the fusion of the two Societies. The fusion was 
carried through in May 1949 and has been in operation 
for about eighteen months. The moment is, perhaps, 
opportune to take stock of the position and ask out 
selves how this very important development in the 
shipping industry of this country is working in practice. Chairman of Lloyd's 





Naturally I approach this question from the point of Register of Shipping 
view of those responsible for the undertaking. Of its 
impact on the industry others are better able to judge, 
though I make a few comments from this angle further 
on. Meanwhile To can say that we have had no com 





plaints, and some expressions of commendation. 

In any amalgamation of two large undertakings it ng sides. The Committee is unique in being the only 
is usually problems of personnel which prove the most technical body in the country on which all the multi 
difficult. In this case we were in a fortunate position, farious industries and interests concerned in’ shipbuild 
because the accession of the B.C. technical staff? was ing and marine engineering are represented. [feel sure 
counterbalanced by — the idditional ships and the that it will prove of great and steadily increasing value 
additional work which they brought with them. Asia to British shipping. 
consequence the welding of the two staffs has been The work of unifving the rules and procedure goes 
relatively simple and completely successful, and has not steadily forward. Our objective is complete unifies 
entailed any case of hardship, much less of injustice. ron, but in a matter of such complexity we can only 
There was) very” little redundancy, and with — the idvance by stages. Each new rule approved now be 
exception of the few who were ripe for retirement at comes a unified “rule, and replaces the corresponding 
the time of the fusion practically the whole of the rules of each of the two Societies In his article in THe 
B.C. staff has fitted comfortably into the organisation. SHIPPING Wor Lp last vear Mr. Shepheard said that new 
This problem required careful) handling in) Canada rules for tankers and piping were under way. Thess 
where, before the fusion, the 3.0. enjoved ao special rules are now in operation, and revision of the Rules for 
position. T have recently returned from a visit to that Heavy Oil Engines and their auxiliaries and the list: of 
country, anid IT was glad to find that the united staff engine irt irre in hand So, too, in the matter 
was working in complete harmony. Here and every u » lun Small differences still survive, but 
where the staff of Llovd’s Register feel that in then i fundamental, and are being gradually 
ex B.C. colleagues they have gained a most valuabls roned . Before very long the procedure will b 
addition to the talent and skill of the Society. uniform, will apply whether a ship is classed BS 

The same is true of our Committees. The advent of or *F 100AL, 

3.0. members has temporarily swollen) our numbers, So much for the domestic side of the fusion. What of 
but it has brought with it new contacts and a con its impact on the outside world Perhaps the best way 


tribution in experience and wisdom which we greatly to approach this is to recall the rguments which were 
value. Nowhere is this more marked than in_ the put forward by those few who opposed the fusion, and 
Technical Committee. This Committee was recently ask ourselves whether the dangers they foresaw have 
reorganised, with the help of many admirable sugges materialised. These opponents of fusion had only two 
tions from the B.C. members. Mr. Innes, the former serious arguments to advance: that it would be creating 


hairman of the B.C., is now joint chairman of the t monopoly with the attendant evils of bureaucratic 


Technical Committee with Sir Frederick Rebbeck, and molacency and rigidity, and that it would encourage 


Mr. Charles Connell and Sir Philip Johnson are vice incl facilitate nationalisation. No one will deny that 


chairmen respectively on the shipbuilding and engineer monopoly has its dangers But mv answer now. as it 
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was 1 time, is that in this case there is no mono or Scandinavian. We continually have the virtues, and 
poly is true that almost the whole of British ship what T might call the greater plasticity, of our com 
ping is classed with Lloyd's Register; but that is only petitors thrown in our teeth. So, when we take —as we 
one side of the picture If Lloyd's Register class were sometimes have to take decisions which are unpalat 
confined to British ships the Society would be a very able to owners, we must be very sure that they do not 
lifferent, and much less effective, body than it is. In arise from mere obstinacy, but that they are, in fact, 
fact our British tonnage is equalled by our tonnage in accurate expression of the best opinion in_ the 
inder foreign registration. So that even if we assume industry as reflected in the General Committee. This 
is Lhope we may that the vredilection of British ship Committee is our sounding board by which the voice and 
owners and shipbuilders will always be for Lloyd's opinion of every shipowner and shipbuilder can be 
in heard. And this in itself is a safeguard against the twin 

keen competition in a field) which is equally open to dangers of dogmatism and_ self-satisfaction. 
other classification societies Indeed, in) America, 
Norway and France we are at a disadvantage in having 
'o compete with a national classification society, which Finally, a word as to the danger of nationalisation. 
naturally makes a strong appeal to the shipowners. of That sword hangs over all our heads these days, and it 
the country And in America and Italy we also have is difficult to say what strengthens and what weakens 
liscriminatory legislation to cope with. the thread by which it hangs. Efficiency makes 
lo hold our own in the foreign field we have to keep nationalisation easy; inefliciency gives an excuse to the 
our toes We depend on our merits; and the fact nationalisers. Coal was nationalised because it was said 


fegister, for the other half of our business we are 


Danger of Nationalisation 


that in countries where the seales are not weighed to be inefficient; steel in spite of the fact that no such 
igainst us 50 per cent of the shipping carries our class charge has been brought against it. Meanwhile surely 


ndicates, T hope, that we have some merits to depend our job is to make our organisation as efficient as we 
on. Fifty per cent is not too bad, but it is a long way can, and to run it in the interests of the shipping 
from being a monopoly. It still leaves 50 per cent (and industry. For my own part IT find it difficult to believe 
in some countries much more than 50 per cent) in other that any Government would be so rash as to tamper 
classifications; so L.R. has every incentive to Keep wide with a body that distributes no profits, earns foreign 
wake. Moreover, pins are,from time to time stuck currency by exporting its services, and — which is of far 
into us, and pins are equally enlivening, whether the greater value also exports British ideas and British 
hand which applies them is British or American, French standards throughout the maritime world. 


MARITIME PROBLEMS IN BELGIUM 


DIFFICULTIES AHEAD FOR SHIPPING AND SHIPBUILDING 





By a Special Correspondent 


WHEN reviewing Belgian maritime problems one should not be reduced in anv wav: and a reduction of taxes 
ilways keep in mind that, contrary to what is happen was requested in vain. The improved conditions in the 
ing in other Atlantic countries, merchant shipping in international freight market in the second half of 1950 
Belgium has always received only secondary attention made several owners determined to send back their ships 
ind interest from the authorities and public opinion. to sea. The situation in the port of Antwerp improved 
Belgian shipowners have never had the backing that to such an extent that during the last months of the 
was Of so paramount an importance to their British, vear there was almost a shortage of tonnage. The 
Dutch and Scandinavian competitors, and have always problems mentioned above consequently lost some of 
had to manage on their own. After the war attempts their urgency, but they continue to exist and Belgian 
were made to change this situation. Parliament passed shipowners remain much concerned with regard to the 
. Bill providing for the establishment of a fund to pro future. 
mote shipbuilding and shipping. At the beginning of 1950 the Belgian merchant fleet 
However, no law can have results if it is not the con numbered 92 ships totalling 107,191 tons gross. At the 
sequence of a duly considered polhiey, and Belgium com end of the third quarter this number had increased to 
pletely lacks such a polices In the absence of a ship 95 ships, totalling #27,S75 tons gross, and the number 
ping pohiey by the responsible iuthorities, several of motor vessels for the first time exceeded that. of 


| 


Belgian ships had to be laid up in the course of the steamships, comprising 6 steamships of 201,600) tons 
ir, sime their owners were no longer able to compete gross, and 49 motor vessels of 226,275 tons gross. Among 
in the international market. The change in the inter new ships for the Belgian fleet were the 10,825) tons 
national situation and the war in Korea did, however, tanker Purfinu Congo, built in) 1919 by the John 
mprove conditions for e Belgian merchant fleet in Cockerill shipyards at Antwerp for Petrofina, Ltd.; the 
the second half of the vear. 1.278 tons motor vessel Alfonso, built at Bruges for the 
First among the factors that had, especially in’ the Hermans Shipping Company; and the new packet boat 
first six months, a depressing effect on shipping, was for the Compagnie Maritime Belge, the 10,811) tons 
the low level of freight rates. Secondly, the devalua motor vessel Baudouineidlle, which, with the other Ville 
tion in September, 1949, proved to be a great handicap ships, runs on the Belgian Congo route. It is to be 
for Belgian shipowners. The freight rates of the regretted that a number of ships that had been in 
regular lines, quoted in sterling, were not adapted to the operation only for a short time had to be taken out of 
new exchange rate between the pound sterling and the service. They were chiefly former German ships, put at 
gian frane Inevitably this resulted in a’ lower the disposal of Belgian owners by the Government after 
me for Belgian shipowners. Moreover, the increas some alterations had been made. Most of these ships 
ng prices of bunker fuel raised operating costs to such were built during the war with inferior materials. The 
in extent that the revenue from freight was insufficient new owners accepted these ships to replace tonnage lost 
to cover the owners’ costs, let alone to allow for depre during the war, but soon they were forced to take them 
tation or for the paving of a small interest on the out of service as they could no longer economically 
ipital invested in the fleet. Apart from international justify themselves. 
influences, Belgian owners had to overcome difficulties The Belgian shipbuilding industry includes only two 
f a more national nature They were refused vards of international importance, both being well 
weording to tradition the national support necessary known. The smallest, the Boel yard at Tamise, was 
t ombat international difficulties. Social costs could fully engaged during the entire vear on the Soviet 
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Russian order, placed with this yard in 1948. This 
order includes five cargo vessels of 3,100 tons and seven 
trawlers of 68 metres length. These ships will be com 
pleted in the course of 1951. The Cockerill yards at 
Antwerp used their full capacity for the completion of 
orders from the Compagnie Maritime Belge and started 
the construction of several tankers, including three for 
American, one for Portuguese and one for Belgian 
owners. Moreover, they were engaged on an order for a 
21,000 tons liner for Portugal. Notwithstanding this 
great activity Cockerill were unable to acquire as many 
new orders as in previous years. This is mainly a con 
sequence of the high Belgian price level, resulting in 
most cases from too high wages. This makes it neces 
sary for Cockerill and the other Belgian shipyards to 
step up productivity and to rationalise. The board of 
Cockerill has adopted a five-years programme for re 
equipping the yards, three-quarters of which has already 
been realised, This is the only way, not only for the 
shipbuilding industry but for all other Belgian indus 
tries, to be able to meet foreign competition. 


Shipping 


a} orld 


The high price level also applies to the Belgian ports. 
High wages have resulted in increased port and handling 
charges which, to quote an example, make Antwerp 
one of the most expensive ports on the Continent. Not 
withstanding, traffic at Antwerp is moving upwards, 
the high costs of handling being compensated by the 
quick turnover. During the first ten months of 1950 
7,848 ships, totalling 14,440,900 tons net, arrived at 
Antwerp, compared with 7,956 — ships, — totalling 
14,476,087 tons net, in the first ten months of 1949, and 
9,768 ships totalling 16,600,303 tons net in the same 
period of 1938. This year’s figures were influenced by 
the strike that lasted the entire month of August, but 
the total figures for 1950 are expected to exceed those 
for 1949. The general trends in Antwerp show a reduc 
tion of incoming traffic which is not completely com 
pensated by outgoing cargoes. In the course of 1951 
the new petroleum basin at Antwerp will be put into 
service. The new year will also see a beginning made 
with the construction of a second sea lock and, if funds 
permit, of a new dock. 





THE SHIPPING FEDERATION 


CHANGES IN SIXTY YEARS 


By BASIL SANDERSON 


My own firsthand knowledge of the work of the Ship 
ping Federation goes back only to 19238. But | know 
from those who have firsthand information something 
of the work and character of the Federation in the first 
quarter of this ce ntury. 

The Federation started in 18980 in a small way and 
as an organisation designed essentially for defence. 
That was still true when the 20th century dawned. The 
main task— indeed almost the sole task——of the Federa 
tion at that time was to ensure that shipowners could 
employ their crews free from Union interference, and 
that non-union men should not be menaced by intimi 
dation. It was exacting work and it was work which 
inevitably led to bitter clashes and exchanges, but 
these were common to many industries at the time. 
There was no question of the Federation being author 
ised or indeed desiring to impose a scale of national 
wages or general conditions of service. Still less was 
there any question of the Federation negotiating with 
any body of seafarers to achieve that object. The 
Federation staff, apart from a handful of officials who 
were concerned with policy making, consisted for the 
most part of strongarm men or tough yuys, Many of 
them ex-seafarers. Dealings with any Government 
department were few and far between and when they 
did take place were apt to be conducted in a spirit 
of armed neutrality, if not acrimony. 


Story of 60 Years 


In all these respects the passing of the years has 
brought fundamental changes. But it would be 
entirely wrong to think that the early years were 
Without the experience gaiaed in them 
I think it most unlikely that we should have reached 
in shipping our present state of happy industrial rela 
tions. 

What then, are the principal changes which have 
been brought about in the first half-century in the 
work of the Federation? This is the Federation’s dia 
mond jubilee year and a history of these 60 years has 
already been published. It gives a comprehensive 


wasted vears. 








Chairman of the Ship- 
ping Federation from 
1934 to 1950 





and, I think, comprehensible account of the Federa 
tion’s development, but if I were asked to pinpoint the 
changes I would do so as follows : 

(1) The guiding principle of the Federation in its 
industrial relations is now negotiation and effective 
conciliation. This does not mean that on the National 
Maritime Board there are no stormy passages and 
differences of view, but both sides are determined in 
the end of the day to settle their own disputes in their 
own way and they have done so effectively over the 
last 30 years. 

(2) Crew conditions of service have 
enormously improved and they are now on a national 
basis. Food and accommodation, provisions against 
unemployment, and social insurance generally have also 
improved almost beyond recognition. And all this for 
30 years at any rate has been secured amicably and 
without upheaval within the industry. 

(3) There has been an enormous development in the 
constructive functions of the Federation. These may 
be said to have started quite early in the century when 
the Federation undertook the handling of workmen’s 
compensation claims on behalf of the clubs and of 
individual shipping companies. This feature of the 
Federation's work is now fading out under the new tri 
partite social service scheme. But what might appear 
at first sight to have been a disrupting influence in the 
relations between the 


wages and 


Federation and the seafarers’ 
organisations did in fact prove to be harmonising. 

In the last quarter of the century the Federation at 
Chief Office. and more particularly in its 51 District 
Offices’ has performed day-to-day individual services 
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PORTRAIT OF A SHIPOWNER 


(Continued from oppostle page) 


valuable material for 


making 
hours Mr, 


skis, During his few 
leisure Hoegh plays golf and goes sailing. 
\ man of so many interests is hard to contact except 
on business, but those 
view will find 
sharp wit. 


succeeding in obtaining an inter 
a personality full of good humour and 
He is easy to speak to, ready to listen, and 
has the readiness of a great man to acknowledge great 
ness in others. In his conversation he 


does not hurry 
but seems to have 


When asked how he 
can get through all his work his answer ts typical of the 
shipping man and economist, Leif Hoegh : 
is the correct 


class 


lots of time. 


* The secret 
lisposal of time. TL have obtained first 
issist me, with whom I have a= short 
every day, but only on important matters. 
Nobody is allowed to come to me with details.’ This 
is not the whole story, however, for Mr. Hoéegh still 
continues the long working days of his vouth. At. his 
home in Oslo he has an office where, from 9 to TL acm. 
every day, he dictates letters and goes through corres 
pondence with his private secretary, and this work is 
continued again in the afternoons and 
conferences and work at the main office. 
in outstanding example of what can be done 
Europe when drive and initiative are left 


free of political hindrances, 


men to 
conterence 


evenings after 
His success is 
even oon 
to develop 





DANISH SHIPPING IN_ 1950 


(Continued from page 35) 


t even harder to elimina 


te this unfortunate practice 


The Danish merchant 
of its freights trading 
Danish shipping 
menace of the 
particular do the 
rise to 


marine earns the greater part 
between foreign ports, and the 
industry, therefore, deeply feels the 
increasing flag discrimination. In 
so-called 50° per cent clauses give 
ipprehension. = Danish shipping admits the 
special character of the 50 per cent freight clause in 
Marshall Plan, and it is difficult) to criticise it) con 
sidering the fact that the greater part of Marshall Aid 
takes the form of gifts. Nevertheless, the stipulation 

regrettable particularly because it sets up a 
langerous example to other countries; and indeed 

Argentina, Brazil, ete., have in several 
ies | uded 50) per cent) freight) clauses in’ their 


Mercia treaties during — the last) few years. 
Recently 


ountries 


Chilean Government 
ent of all imports into Chile 


vessels must. he 


has decreed that 50 


from countries served 
carried ino vessels operated 


steamship) compantes,. 


This) measure tlso 


menace to Danish shipping interests. 


Flag Discrimination 


Phe Danish 
heartedly the 
last) years, 


shipping industry supports whol 
international efforts displayed during the 
particularly through — the 
Shipping and the 
Commerce, 


International 
International Chamber 
to overcome flag discrimination. With 
rratification we have een during 1950) that these 
effort, have been taken up official basis by 
O.F.E.C. in Paris as part of that organisation's work 
to reduce trade barriers between the countries. The 
rules laid down by the Maritime Transport Committee 
f the O.E.E.C., with a view to the liberalisation of 
shipping transactions, were confirmed by the Council 
of O.E.E.C. on May 3, 1950, and they bind the 
participating countries to go in for free circulation of 
shipping and not to enter into trade agreements con 
t liscriminatory measures. — It 
hoped that the United States will 


Chamber of 
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on a more 


lining is much to be 


join these efforts. 
tations of the Danish 
for 1951 are first and foremost 
the present world 
to an ever 
manifest in world « 
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based on a relaxation of 
politics, so that the 
increasing extent shall 
onomics. 


tension in 
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PORTRAIT OF A SHIPOWNER 


MR. LEIF HOEGH AND HIS SUCCESS IN SHIPPING 


By a Special Correspondent 


AMBITION and hard work will, as a rule, produce good 
results; when these two faculties are coupled with a keen 
sense for what is vital in business and in intercourse 
with fellow men, the results are usually outstanding. 
Mr. Leif Héegh, head of the shipping firm of Leif Hoegh 
& Company, of Oslo, managers of shipping lines round 
the world and of tankers, has proved that he combines 
all these faculties, for in little more than a score of years 
he has become one of Norway’s most successful) ship 
owners, 

Today, although Leif Hoegh is well known among ship 
ping people in Norway and all over the world, and among 
many politicians as a good negotiator at international 
conferences, little is known of the man himself. Members 
of his office staff will tell vou that they like and admire 
him. If they are asked why, they will answer because 
he is hard working, but most likely the real reason is 
that in the back of their minds they know that Mr. 
Hoegh is an extremely capable business leader and thes 
have absolute contidence in his decisions. 

gorn in Oslo in 1886, the son of a business man con 
nected with the timber trade, Leif Héegh had a good 
education, including a good University degree in 
economics, and several vears of training abroad, 
especially in the United States. On his return to Oslo, 
he joined the then shipping concern of Wilh. Wilhelm 
sen, Where he obtained valuable experience ino operat 
ing ships; but he had greater ambitions. To have ships 
of his own was his goal, and after eight vears with the 
Wilhelmsen firm, he started his own company in 1927, 
at the age of 31.0 Mr. Héegh had worked hard all this 
time to prepare himself for the work of an independent 
shipowner, but his efforts were not to end here. The 
business demanded his attention early and late, Sunday 
ind Monday, but hard work paid well, and in 1929 he 
was able to form new companies and five large ships 
were ordered in) quick succession. 


Early Success 


sy this time the real spade work had been done. 
Monied people had seen the success of the then only 33 
vears’ old shipowner and were willing to support him. 
Mr. Hoegh himself considers his training in economics 
is the basis of his success, and he never lost sight of 
conomics despite his many other interests. He feels at 
ease among the modern economists, although he often 
differs from their point of view. For several years 
he has been a member of the board of the Association 
of Economists in Oslo and it was mainly a careful study 
of trade cycles that in 1929 made him order those five 
ships, which he at once chartered to various oil com 
panies for several years, thus availing himself of the 
high tanker market rates ruling at the time. Later, 
with the profits he thus obtained, he ordered new ships, 
in the middle thirties, when building costs were at the 
lowest level since before 1914. The ships then ordered 
were, however, not chartered out. As soon as they had 
been delivered they were employed in the tramp market, 
where high freight rates were ruling towards the end of 
the thirties. 

In 1937 Mr. Hoegh opened his first liner service in 
cooperation with two foreign) companies. He was 
invited to do so by a liner agent in New York by whom 
he had been employed as a young man. The liner fleet, 
however, suffered severely during the war. Several of 
the finest ships were lost, but Mr. Hoéegh managed at an 
early date to sign contracts for new ships that were 
delivered in 1947 and 1948.) Now an extensive liner 


Mr. Leif Hoegh 


service is carried on between the west coast of the 
United States and Canadaand the Philippines, Indonesia, 
India and the Persian Gulf, and from the east coast of 
the United States through the Mediterranean and the 
Red Sea to the Persian Gulf, India and Australia. At 
present the company’s fleet consists of 11 large cargo 
liners, five smaller ones and six” tankers, carrying 
together some 210,000 tons deadweight. The fleet is 
manned by just short of 1,000 men and the head office 
in Oslo has a staff of about 60, while agents all over the 
world and a branch office in New York help in’ the 
smooth operating of the ships. 


Advocate of Freedom 


Mr. Hoegh, like all Norwegian shipowners, is a keen 
advocate of freedom in trade and all intercourse among 
nations. His eves are turned on events all over the 
world and he does not like to take part in home polities. 
However, although such an extensive business would 
demand the whole attention of any ordinary man, Mr. 
Hoegh has not declined to take up other duties in the 
interest of the whole shipping industry or of the nation. 
Before the war he was elected a member of the board 
of the Norwegian Shipowners’ Association and he repre 
sented Norwegian shipping interests in London in- the 
autumn of 1939, when extensive negotiations were carried 
on with the Minister of Transport, negotiations which 
led to the later famous * scheme charterparties, as 
the contracts were called, under which Norwegian 
vessels were chartered to the British Government. 

Towards the end of the war the Norwegian Govern 
ment in London needed shipping men to take part in the 
international conferences then taking place to plan post 
war shipping services. Mr. Hoéegh, who had, like so 
many Norwegian owners, been ut one period under 
arrest by the Germans, was asked to come to Englend. 
He told his staff that he was going for a skiing trip in 
the mountains, but the next they heard of him was 
that he had arrived in Sweden and was on his way to 
London, where he was later made chief of the Nor 
wegian delegation to the United Maritime Authority. 
Mr. Hoéegh has represented Norway on other com 
mittees working under both U.N. and O.E.E.C. 
auspices, and he is) at) present chairman of the 
Norwegian America Line, vice-chairman of — the 
Christiania Bank & Kreditkasse, and a member of the 
board of the local Esso company. These, however, are 
not the only activities of this energetic shipowner. 
During the war he managed his country estate near 
Tonsberg, whert he ere ited i modern farm and put 
much work into the cultivation of an ash wood, a kind 
of tree that grows only sparsely in Norway, but gives 
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THE OIL INDUSTRY AND SHIPPING 


VITAL FACTORS 


IN THE CHANGED POSTWAR POSITION 


By W. G. WESTON 
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irge scale for the shipment of packed products such 


Ss lubricating oil, bitumen, paraffin) waa, ete. 
Furthermore, the oil industry is spending enormous 
sums of money in exploration, production, refining and 
keting overseas, all of which are expanding in the 
effort to supply the world’s demand. All this requires 
the shipments of tools, equipment, construction and 
transport materials and supplies of all kinds, to say 
notaing of the demand for shipping space which is 
created as a result of the social and economic develop 
ment in the oil producing centres. 
$y far the greater part of the world shipping industry 
now looks to the oil industry for its source of power. 
Oil-tired steamers and motor vessels together accounted 
in 199 for 79 per cent of the world’s total shipping, 
compared with St per cent in 1939. Of the tonnage 
launched in the vears 1946 to 1949, 45 per cent Was oil 
driven. Oil is) preferred) on account of its” easier 
handling facility, 
in use. The 


worldwide availability and economy 
development of oil products has also 
facilitated the advances in) marine propulsion which 
have been made in the last few decades, partly through 


Shipping 


World 4] 


greater efficiency in lubrication and partly through the 
adaption of marine engineering technique to the range 
of possibilities from oil as power. An instance is the 
great development of the motorship in the last 25 years, 
in respect of which current experiment and experience 
suggest advantages from the use of heavy or high 
viscosity fuel oils. Concurrently, modern experience 
in the use of high temperatures, steam and increased 
pressure is increasing the attractiveness of the steam 
turbine, either as a means of direct propulsion or as a 
means of generating electric power for the drive. It 
now seems that even in the medium ranges of power 
(say 7/8,000) s.h.p.), the modern oil-fired watertube 
boiler with steam turbine is competitive, while for the 
bigger and faster ships now demanded for many types 
of shipping trade, including oil transport ino bulk, the 
turbine appears to be most favoured. 

From these and other angles it can be seen how 
close are the links, direct and indirect, between the 
oil industry and shipping, and how deeply the 
shipping industry is affected by the fact that we are 
living in an expanding oil age. 


world 





COAL AND OIL IN 1950 


DEVELOPMENTS}'DURING THE YEAR 


THe Memory of 1950 that will remain longest in_ the 
minds of all those connected in) any way with the 
export coal trade is likely to be the disappointment 
iused by the failure of the export programme, after 

promising start in the early months of the year. 
This failure was caused by the inability of the National 
Coal Board to increase the rate of production as much 
is had been hoped for, and hy a sharp increase in the 
demand for coal from the home market, both industrial 
ind domestic. The troubles of the Coal Board are 
due in no small measure to the lack of manpower in 
the pits. Since the “ring fence ™ round the industry 
\ number of men available has 
consistently declined, and the manpower engaged in 
coal mining is now at its lowest level since the start of 
the century. Although the many operations in_ the 
carrying and cleaning of coal are becoming 


vas removed — the 


culting, 
increasingly mechanised, many British mines are far 
from ideal for the use of mechanical methods, and the 
adoption of these has brought about no more than a 
stemming of the losses which would have otherwise 
have been caused by falling manpower. 


Increased Home Consumption 


The increase in) home consumption is” perhaps 
surprising, as it had remained roughly constant for a 
technical 


improvements in fuel consumption no doubt serving to 


good many vears before the war. with 


balance the increase in the numbers of industrial and 
Although = further — technical 
continually being made, they are no 
longer sufficient to maintain equilibrium. It is not 
only a case of developing improved equipment o1 
technique, but of encouraging its adoption. This, 


domestu consumers. 


rdvances are 


however, is one thing that today’s high prices may 
serve to bring about. 

It was in June that it first became obvious to all, 
through the sudden reduction in exports, that the 
caleulaticns had gone astray. Until then the level of 
exports had been consistently above that of 1949, and 
there was every prospect of a good total being reached 
by the end of the vear. After that, however, the 
decline was gradual but steady, and before long the 
total for the vear to date had fallen’) behind the 
corresponding 1949 figure. At the time of writing it 
ippears that the final figure of exports and bunkers 
for the vear will be httle more than 17 million tons. 

It was late in the year when the decision was taken 
to import coal in order to meet outstanding obligations, 


at least in part, and many people felt that it might 
profitably have been taken sooner. As it was, the only 
country with coal available was the United States, and 
the necessary tonnage to carry it across the Atlantic 
had and indeed is still having to be secured at a 
time when freight rates are high. It is hard to avoid 
the conclusion that an unpalatable and politically 
harmful postponed until it) became 
unavoidable. The coal which is now being brought 
into this country is carrying a freight rate of more 
than £3 per ton, which makes it extremely expensive. 
This price difference will presumably be borne by the 
Coal Board. In addition, the Board will suffer through 
the loss of the higher price which it is able to obtain 
for exports. In 1949 this difference, amounting — to 
about £1 per ton, was almost sufficient over the year 
to provide the whole trading profit of the Board. 

The lack of coal exports has caused much hardship 
in coal exporting ports. Those on the North East 
Coast have been able to make up some of their lost 
trade through the 
which has resulted from the greater home consumption 
in the south of England, and one port, Blyth, has been 
to maintain more or less the prewar level of shipments. 
The ports of South Wales, however, are not so 
fortunately placed in this respect. While imports of 
coal are coming into the country they are able to 
secure some of the resulting business, but this is 
obviously only a temporary nature. Even if the Coal 
Board is unable to do much more than meet the 
demands of the home market this year, it will stop the 
importation of coal as soon as possible. The position 
of the South Wales ports, in fact, is far from pleasant, 
and attention has been drawn to this fact by a number 
of speakers in the course of the year. 


decision was 


increase in coastwise shipments 


Effect of Freight Rates 


The lack of outward cargoes of coal would have been 
a severe blow to the owner of tramp tonnage were it 
not for the generally high level of freights. It) has 
necessitated many outward voyages being made_ in 
ballast that would otherwise have been made with coal 
cargoes, The very absence of coal, however, has done 
much to keep up rates. Not only have many ships 
had to be chartered to bring coal to the United 
Kingdom, but since bunker stations abroad are now 
being supphed from foreign special cross 
voyages are having to be made to carry their coal, 
instead of it being carried in outward bound vessels 
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hich would n inv Catse bn 


passing the station. 
Furthermore, the fact that it 


Is now necessary for 
coal-burning ships to bunker up for the round voyage 
it their outward ce stination, instead of in this country, 
means that on the homeward leg of the voyage, when 


they are fully loaded, they are compelled to carry a 


larger weight of bunkers than would otherwise be the 
case. It was estimated by Mr. J. oS. Maclay in’ the 
House of Commons that for this reason alone the use 


f I coal-burning ships would be necessary where 
previously ten would have suflieed. 

Sut although the number of coal-burning ships in 
British ownership is still considerable, due in the main 
to the large amount of war construction tonnage in 
service, — the proportion of tonnage burning coal 
mtinues to diminish as new vessels are completed. 
The rate at which the changeover takes place naturally 
depends on the rate at which new ships are built, and 
more particularly on the rate at > which = dry-cargo 
ships are built, as it is im this class of tonnage that an 
oil-burning vessel is most likely to replace a coal 
burner After an almost complete absence of orders for 
this type of ship for several years, rising fre:ghts and 
the prospect of rising costs have combined to bring 
bout a sudden flow of orders, the effeets of which 
Another 
factor affecting the proportions of coal to oil burners 


should be visible in two or three vears’ time. 


naturally the rat it which ships of the one type 

converted to the other While a good many of 

onversions have been carned out, with good 

it is perhaps surprising that ait has not been 
generally done. 


Rapid Expansion in Oil Industry 


to coal, ev ct of the field of oil 
hows continuous and rapid expansion The growth of 
erude otf productior not been quite as spectacular 
iS in some recent ye . but lim some cases, notably in 
Arabia and Canada has been held up pending the 
completion of pipelines, while in’ Iraq the existing 
pipelines have been rendered useless by political 
onditions in’ th . The more spectular achieve 
fields of transport and retining, 
Operations have been able to start at a number of the 
new European refineries which are under construction, 


nents have been in 


ind several of these will reach their full throughput in 
the course of this vear, as units are completed. 
Operations started during 1950 at the Shell refinery at 
Shell Haven, the first irgo of crude being brought in 
vy the Anglo-Saxon tanker Velutina, first of the 28,000 
tons tankers to be completed in Great) Britain, on her 
maiden voyage from the Middle East. Construction 
work was started on a new Anglo-lraman refinery on 
the Isle of Grain, at the mouth of the River Medway 
ind work was also progressing at six other refineries 
throughout the country When present) programmes 
have been complete 1, the Shell group will have mayor 
refineries at) Stanlow on the Manchester Ship Canal, 
ind at Shell Haven in the Thames estuary; Anglo 
Iranian will have them at Lhandarey in South Wales, 
it Grangemouth on the Firth of Forth, and on the Isle 
of Grain; twe American companies, Esso and Caltex, 
will have large refineries on Southampton Water: and 
inother, the Vacuum Oil Company. will have a half 
share with well Duffryn in a new refinery which is 
being loualt Coryton, on the Thames. On a smaller 
tle this 
Europe. 
In December in 
This was the trans-Arabian pipeline, which carries 
oil from the Saudi Arabian oilfields to Sidon, on 
the Mediterranean coast. This pipeline, 
over 1.000 miles long, shortens by about 2,500) miles 


velopment could be matched throughout 


mportant pipeline was completed. 


which ts just 


the distance which otf from the Persian Gulf area has 
to travel ino order to reach Europe. It has been 
estimated that this shortening will save the equivalent 
of about 62 tankers of Tz type in continuous operation. 
his is not the only advantage of the pipeline, however. 

ilo saves the payment of Suez Canal dues. In 


il tankers have formed 1 large ind 
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Increasing proportion of the traflic passing through the 
Canal, and the saving of these dues is an appreciable 
factor to be taken into account in’ considering the 
economies resulting from the use of the pipeline. 

Another interesting pipeline on which work is progress 
ing is that from Loch Long, on the Clyde, to the 
Anglo-Tranian refinery at Grangemouth. Very large 
tankers will be able to dock in Loch Long, and will be 
saved the journey round the south and east coasts of 
England. Apart from any commercial considerations, 
there is an obvious strategic advantage to be gained 
from this arrangement ino time of war, and as a 
controlling interest in the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company 
is held by the Admiralty this was no doubt taken into 
account. 

From the consumer's point of view, 1950 saw few 
changes of importance tn the oil situation. Further 
experience gained during the vear 
trate even more conclusively the advantages to be 


served to demons 


gained through operating diesel engines on boiler oil, 
ind this is likely to become standard practice in time. 
Although the main advantage is undoubtedly the price 
differential between the two grades of fuel, there 
others which have become apparent tis experience 
heen gamed. It is beleved that evlinder liner wear 
reduced, and it has certainly been shown that head 
valves and fuel injectors need cleaning less frequently, 
cutting down maintenance of the main engines to a 
considerable extent. The reduction in diesel knock is 
noticeable, and contrary to common behef, the engine 
room is certainly no dirtier, ind im most) cases. ts 
retually cleaner, than when diesel oil is) burnt. This 
can be attributed to the fact that the heavier fuel ts 
not so lable to penetrate through joints and couplings. 
Towards the end of the vear two increases in- the 
prices of oil fuels were announced within a couple of 
months of each other. These would no doubt have 
produced more adverse comment from the shipping 
community if freight rates had been lower at the time. 
As it was, they were accepted as a further inevitable 
sign of the times. It is noticeable that as a result. of 
these two increases, the difference In price between 
liesel and boiler fuel has been still further increased. 


Rise in Tanker Freight 


Despite the continual new flow of new tankers from 
the shipyards, the demands of the oil compamies for 
tanker tonnage remained unsated throughout the vear. 
Rates for tanker chartering were consistently high, and 
in September the usual seasonal demand for extra 
tonnage combined with the effect of the war in Korea 
to produce a sudden increase that sent rates soaring 
to levels untouched in the previous two years. The 
opinion was immediately expressed in’ a number of 
quarters that this was only a temporary phase, caused 
y oa osmall shortage of tonnage at a time when 
urgent. In the months that have 
followed, however, there has been no sign of a fall, 


demands were 


ind at present the market rate for single voyages for 
reasonably prompt tonnage is of the order of MOT plus 
200) per cent. Some relief to charterers is likely to 
come in the course of the next month or so, as the 
effect of the opening of the Trans-Arabian pipeline 
rakes itself felt. As has been stated above, this 
pipeline was completed in) December, and the first 
tankers began to load at once; but it) has been 
estimated that it will be March before its full effect 
on the tanker market is felt. Until rearmament was 
resumed it) seemed likely that this effect would be 
quite noticeable. Now, it is a matter for speculation. 





Turk Stag Line has sold its cargo vessel Photinia to Reder 
A B Asta of Mariehamn, Finland. The vessel will be re 
named Atlus. The ship was built in 1929 by the old Sunder 
ind vard of Swan, Hunter & Wigham Richardson, Ltd. 

Tue Halyeon Line, N.V., Rotterdam, has bought two ships 
abroad. One is the 6.700 tons gross Bibury, owned — by 
Houlder Brothers & Co., Ltd., London. Its new name will 
be Stad Maassluis The second, to be rechristened Stad 
finsterdam, is the 2.865 tons gross Theokeetor, owned by 
Goulandris Bros., Ltd. Both ships were built in) 1942, 
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MARINE INSURANCE IN 1950 


A REVIEW OF UNDERWRITING ACTIVITIES OF THE YEAR 
By DOUGLAS KING-PAGE 


TO SHIPOWNERS the most important event in the 
marine insurance market during the past year may well 
have been the revision of the ** Joint Hull Understand 
ing’ in October. It will be remembered that in the 
autumn of 1945, when hostilities in Europe ended, the 
then current Joint Hull Understanding was revised in 
such a way that on renewal the rate was affected to 
the extent of the removal of that constituent part 
which represented the wartime surcharge, which had 
been imposed to meet the extra marine hazards of 
navigation under war conditions. Further, in the case 
of risks which had undergone increase in rate by reason 
of the “‘on record ”’ formulae of the Understanding, 
rates were lowered by the reduction of the constituent 
part representing such increases by 50 per cent. Even 
at the time it was thought possible that underwriters 
had been over-generous, and a considerable increase 
in the number of casualties in the years immediately 
succeeding tended to confirm this view. Nevertheless, 
in subsequent amendments of the Understanding, the 
trend was in favour of shipowners in every respect 
so far as those cases where, by increasing the amount of 
aggregate value which constituted the dividing line 
vetween the more severe Formula A and the less severe 
Formula B, some fleets became subject to Formula A 
which had previously been subject to Formula RB, and 
had to undergo the more severe requirements of their 
new basis of rating. Before October, 1950, the last 
revision of the Understanding had been made in March, 
1949, when both formulae were modified favourably to 
shipowners except that the dividing line between them 
was heightened from £4,000,000 aggregate value to 
£5,000,000 aggregate value. 
Effects of Devaluation 


In September, 1949, before devaluation of the = ¢ 
occurred Mr. A. B. Stewart, chairman of the Jomt Hull 
Committee, speaking at the San Remo Conference of 
the International Marine Insurance Union, had pointed 
out that hull insurance would be affected adversely 
should devaluation occur. The event followed quickly on 
his warning, and in January 1950 both Mr. E. H. N. 
Dowlen, chairman of the Institute of London Under 
writers, and Mr. G. D. Scott, chairman of the Liverpool 
Underwriters’ Association, spoke of the adverse effect 
which devaluation would have on hull business in particu 
lar. They both pointed out that if ships insured in ster 
ling, in respect of which premiums had been paid in 
sterling, had to be repaired in the dollar area, the re 
sultant claims would he increased by the extent by 
which the £ had been devalued. Many thought these 
pronouncements presaged an immediate revision of the 
Understanding to meet the new circumstances, but it 
was October before that step was taken. 

In the meantime, at the Eastbourne conference of 
the International Marine Insurance Union in Septem 
ber, Mr. Stewart had said that underwriters had not 
yet felt the full effect of devaluation; that he had 
hoped that the rising cost of repairs due to devalustion 
would be ironed out; but that now with the rearmament 
programme he saw no hope of this. The revision of 
the Understanding followed soon after Mr. Stewert had 
spoken and, in the light of the circumstances, it was not 
The revised formulae retained the previously 
implied condition that where over the last three com 
pleted years an ownership had a credit balance of 40 
per cent or over, the renewal risk might be effected 
without increase in premium, but the sliding scales of 
increase in each formula were more closely subdivided, 
and the new scales operated to require greater percen 
tages of increase in renewal premium as the percentage 
of credit balance increased. Under Formula A the new 
scale ranged from an increase of 10 per cent to one of 
30 per cent, compared with a range of from 10 per cent 


severe. 


to 25 per cent previously, while in the case of category 
B the new scale ranged from an increase of 5 per cent 
to one of 15 per cent, compared with a range of from 
5 to 10 per cent previously. Moreover in the new 
Understanding the dividing line between risks” in 
category A and risks in category B was heightened 
still further, being raised from £5,000,000 to £6,000,000 
aggregate value. This change, also, brought some risks 
which had previously enjoyed the less severe require 
ments of Formula B within the scope of the more 
severe Formula A. Viewed as a whole, the revised 
formulae do not appear to make unreasonable new 
demands on shipowners. The greater subdivision of the 
percentage brackets of the sliding scales makes the 
system of ** making the punishment fit the crime” 
which is the basis of the Understanding, even more 
flexible than before; and places a premium on good 
management which results in freedom from claims. 


The Gold Clause 


Another event of importance affecting shipowners 
during 1950 was the making of a ‘** gentleman’s agree 
ment’? in) August, concerning the Gold Clause in 
legislation based on the Hague Rules. This agreement, 
promoted by the British Maritime Law Association, 
was the outcome of the chaotic conditions relating to 
shipowners’ liability to cargo arising out of the 
devaluation of the £, and the great diversity of 
exchange rates in between the € and the dollar. When 
various nations ratified the Hague Rules Convention 
by enacting legislation based on those Rules, they had 
adopted as the limit of liability to cargo the equivalent 
in their own currency of the £100 per package or unit 
of cargo which is prescribed in the Rules, and which is 
the limit of the British Carriage of Goods by Sea Act. 
Most nations had also included in their legislation the 
Rule which provides that the values mentioned in the 
Act shall be taken as ‘ gold values’. International 
financial developments had made this last’ provision 
practically impossible, since none seemed to agree upon 
what was meant by ‘ gold values"; while insofar as 
the limits which once represented £100 sterling were 
concerned, these had become in some cases absurd, as 
for instance in the case of Italy, where the limit in lire 
represented only a few pounds in sterling and a small 
sum in dollars. 


New “Gentleman's Agreement” 


The “ gentleman’s agreement’ of August was 
made between shipowners and their Protecting and 
Indemnity Associations on the one hand, and cargo 
interests and their marine underwriters on the other. 
The main provision was to the effect that shipowners 
would increase the limit of £100 per package or unit 
of cargo to £200 sterling, and that cargo interests 
would not insist upon the application of the Gold 
Clause when claiming on shipowners. The agreement 
applied initially only to British interests and was widely 
adopted by such interests. It was made clear, however, 
that adherents to the agreement from other countries 
would be welcome and it is gratifving to know that 
other maritime nations have, in fact, taken to the 
agreement in such measure that it proposes to become 
international. The agreement is not, of course, enforce 
able in law, since no private pact can override the 
provisions of the Carriage of Goods by Sea Act relating 
to shipowners’ liability to cargo. That is why it is 
called a “* gentleman's agreement "’; but it promises to 
operate effectively pending a revision of the Hague 
Rules, which is contemplated, but which will naturally 
take a considerable time before it can be accomplished 
and longer still before it can be embodied in. the 
various national laws based on the Rules. 
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An outstanding achievement of the marine insurance The claim for €2.300,000 in all was paid within a few 
market) which occurred during 1950) was the taking days of its) presentation, and = some surprise was 
over by Lloyd's inderwriters and the British martne expressed when, early in) 1950, it was learnt that 
nsurancet mpanies of that part of the insurances of inderwriters had paid the balance of £200,000 to make 
the Quce Elizahe(} ind Ques Vary which had the total claim £2,500,000°0 the largest claim ever paid 
previously been insured by the Government under the onoan individual hull risk. The gesture of the Royal 
Cunard (Insurance) Agreement Act. 1980. That Act Mail Line in electing to await the final accounting of 
was passed to enable the Government to insure the two cost’ before asking the underwriters to pay the “full 
great liners for the excess of the amount which could sum insured was a generous one. None can cavil at 


| t 


e placed in the open market at a reasonable premium, their subsequent requirement that the balance out 
ip to the full amount for which insurance was required, standing should be paid. 

From the laving of the keel of the Queen Mary up to Polish Coal Warranty 

the end of 1949 the open market had insured, annually. 
between £2,000,000 and £3,000,000, or a little more, of 


the mo ts t sk based on \ eo " 
= Ps ” rast ro. @ ‘ J sgt: a a4 aig ise for the insurance of British tramps, but in’ the 
1 he case o h neen l ‘ 5, in ie 
f the @ 'k ae 2 ae E000, in th middle of the year it was decided that the Polish Coal 
sé ol ‘ “wear i ” hi 
; Warranty should be deleted from the Institute Hull 
Whe a 930) ss WW . ; i \ oul ec om Me nstitute u 
en on inuary, 1950, th hit Star Line was Wareantivs: This warranty was adopted in January, 


thsorbed by the Cunard Steam-Ship Co., Ltd t would 
2 oe : 4 dn _ hy Se . 
ipparently, have required an amendment of the Cunard ytaedbe ee It of the number of fires experienced in 


(Insurance) Agreement Act to enable the Government 
to continue is an oimsurer of the two Queens. Phe 


During 1950 no changes or amendments were made 
to the various sets of Institute Hull Clauses in common 


shipments of Polish coal bound on even comparatively 
short voyages. In its final form, as amended in July, 
19b9, it) read ** Warranted no Polish coal as) cargo 
except for European or Mediterranean voyages or to 
the West Coast of Africa not south of Dakar’. That 
wes oa considerable expansion of the limits of the 


parties concerned, however, thought it possible that. the 
whole of the amount at risk on the two sl ips could be 
overed ino the open market, and this was in fact 
vecomplhlished, despite the fact that in addition to the 


\ ‘ ) ous bee st 
ceumedd welldne: anid anetibimaidiny Maien én * Gated bess warranty, which had = previously een fixed at not 


“a ; ; ; ; south o ap ‘ins ia i as 
calls cniiiiiens enmidcnahd I a a of Cape Finistert Ihe expansion was the 
‘cy . result of representations by shippers of Polish coal, 
insured on valancing charges in respect of the two 
vessels. In fact, at the end of 1949 the market took over 


CO38T7TLI00 which — the Government had previously 


who pointed out that a more careful selection of the 
coal shipped had virtually eliminated the risk of 
naubed’ out of © total of £19,050:000 far which the to spont meous combustion. Experience of the trade 
under the revised warranty having been satisfactory, 
in late 1940 it was decided not to charge any additional 
premium for voyages in breach of it, and) since this 
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vessels had been insured for the vear ending March 31, 
1950. When the renewal for the year beginning April 
1, 1950, came to be placed, this record was exceeded, 
for the market covered some £16,000,000 in all on. the 
two ships, including lines on balancing charges which 


made — the warranty virtually inoperative it owas 
eventually deleted from the Institute set. 

ss eat tia ae <9 ea init Gnas 97) sna An event perhaps affecting shipowners more than 
inderwriters was the revision in May of ‘*Llovd’s Form 
Restrictive French Insurance Law of Salvage Agreement,” in common use for the making 


lr contrast to. the ichieVement of the market in of contracts between shipowners and salvors. Phe 


vering so large an amount on the two Queens, it was 


main amendment consisted of a provision for * cross 
surprise to many when, in July, it was learnt that the ippeals n connection with disputes over salvage re 
liner Liberté, formerly the Norddeutscher Lloyd . 

to bring it into line with current conditions. 


ropa, which had been reconditioned at a cost : 
ween £7,000,000 and €8,000,000, had been insured New Premises 


iw equivalent of only about  £3,000,000, The Furning to more general matters, it may be satd that 


muneration, but the form was revised in other respects 


varatively small amount for which this risk was during 1949 the premium income of the British market 
1 was in no wav due to the vessel representing continued to imerease, although ino reduced measure 
nfertior risk but was a consequence of the French compared with the increases of the immediately pre 
irance law which restricts the insurance of French ceding vears: settlements also tended to increase, 
to insurance companies domiciled in France. itthough as vet there is no definite indication that 
meant that the British market could participate marine insurance has ceased to be a profitable under 
risk only by means of reinsurance, and tt is an taking In June it became known that Lloyd's were 
established fact that the British market will write far negotiating the lease of a site in the blitzed area 
larger amounts on an original risk than on the sar idjacent to Lime Street, with the intention of erecting 
risk offered as a reinsurance of other underwriters. i new building in which a new Underwriting Room, 
It would seem bevond doubt that the failure to obtain one and a half times the size of the present one, will 
ill cover for the Liberte was a cause, if not the sole he included. Even before the war Lloyd's building had 
tmovement on the part of French shipowners een proving inadequate for the wcommodation 
restrictive insurance law amended. This required. The aequisition of Royal Mail House, 
believed to have the backing of Frenel ntegral with Llovd’s building, and the allocation of 
inderwriters, who have found that the in apartment ino the extra space to brokers, proved 
therr Government to protect them fron nly a palhative. A plan for a gallery in the Under 
the part of other markets has proved writing Room to provide more seating accommodation 
h weapon, It is undoubtedly an embarrass was carried as far as the erection of a temporary 
i national market to enjov’ a monopoly of far experimental section, but the decision to acquire new 

me t can with prudence accept premises has made this expedient unnecessary. 
more incident of 1950 in connection with hull Viewed in retrospect, 1950 has been a year of com 


s was the final settlement of the claim in respect paratively few but important events. It has been a 
total loss of the Roval Mail liner Magdalena or vear in which the British marine insurance market has 
maiden vovage in April, 1949 When the vessel continued hold its own in the international field, 
lost she w » recently completed that the final foreign 's which are so important an invisible 
ounting of | tual cost to her owners had not export. The security of British marine policies, 
She was insured on a value of £2,000,000 whether those of Llovd’s underwriters or the companies, 

further €500,000) placed on ** d irsements 7 remains paramount and is accepted unhesitatingly 

ib Mail Li throughout the world. During a period in which some 
Ins national industries have suffered undoubted vicissitudes, 


be an outstanding 


on their underwriters, the Roy 
only £300,000 of the n 


rseme payment aaah weount ~ marine nsurance has continued to 


pending the certa re of the vessel's actual value. example of successful private enterprise. 
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FREIGHT MARKETS IN 1950 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF EXCESSIVE DEMAND FOR TONNAGE 


By BALTRADER 


Tue frewht market of 1950 came in lke a lamb and 
went out like a hon. In the early months, shipowners 
began to resign themselves to a recession which had 
been expected for several vears. Rates of freight ce 
clined to a level which left no margin to cover. the 
uncertainties inherent in every ocean venture. Owners 
began to consider that the game was not worth the 
candle in view of the steady rise in all costs of operation 
and maintenance. This view applied more particularly 
to the preponderating bulk of tonnage built: before or 
during the war, lacking in economy and requiring an 
undue amount of repair. 

The general feeling in the early summer was shown in 
individual cases by the prices accepted for secondhand 
tonnage. For instance ** Sam" tonnage of Liberty twne 
changed hands at) £110,000 in) April compared wail 
£185,000 in the early part of 1949. As a parenthesis 
the value by the end of 1950 was about £220,000. Tt 
is true that owners of modern economical tonnage 
refused to part with their vessels, but this was in view 
of the high cost of new building rather than immediate 
expectation of profitable trading. There were several 
reasons for the dull conditions of January to July, such 
as the virtual absence of coal exports from) America 
to Europe, which had for years occupied large numbers 
of foreign ships, both American and European, The 
Argentine failed to sell a normal quantity of wheat to 
Europe, and the maize which could have been disposed 
of was not available owing to drought. Perhaps the 
most depressing factor, especially for British) tramp 
shipping, was the lack of appetite experienced by the 
Minister of Food, which found that every warehouse, 
good, bad or indifferent, was choked with grain. 


Trans-Atlantic Grain 


Tonnage for such cargoes as were shipped was easily 
obtained at low rates, for there is no doubt of the 
ability of bulk charterers to depress freights when 
markets are slow. The effort to save dollars deprived 
the North Atlantic cargo liners of much general cargo, 
with the result that the liner companies were prepared 
to accept all the grain that could be allotted to them; 
the demand for tramp tonnage to load wheat in North 
America was proportionately reduced. At the beginning 
of the vear there remained about 58 coal-burning Fort 
vessels leased by the Canadian Government to the 
British Ministry of Transport and almost all chartered 
on bareboat basis to British owners. These were due 
to be handed back to Canada in 1950, and it) was 
commonly thought that they would be laid up owing 
to the high cost of running vessels under the Canadian 
flag. The decision to transfer these ships and 65 other 
Canadian vessels to run under the British flag caused 


some concern as to the future balance of shipping 


and cargoes. 
Time Charter to Liner Companies 


On the credit side, even in the least active period of 
the vear, was the well maintained demand for tramp 
tonnage on time charter to supplement the regular lines, 
particularly outwards to Australia, South Africa and 
the East. There has also been a large trade throughout 
the year to provide India’s increasing millions with 
wheat from Australia, the Gulf of Mexico, North Pacific 
and River Plate. In February Pakistan, having falle: 
out with India, made peace with South Africa and 
withdrew the embargo on imports from that country. 
Regular shipments of coal have since been made from 
Durban and Lourenco Marques to Karachi and Chitta 
gong. 

A development took place in) May which led to 
considerable employment of tramp tonnave for lone 
vovages— Manchuria and North China for the first time 


since the war began to ship full cargoes of soya beans, 
ilo some maize and groundnuts to the United Kingdom 
and Continental countries. One must hope that thes 
and other exports, rather than armies, will increase in 
importance in the Far East. A somewhat disappointing 
volume of chartering for grain from Australia to the 
United Kingdom was partly offset by the operations of 
Egypt, which took many cargoes from Australia, spread 
over the vear. Egypt at the same time increased the 
export of rice to Eastern countries, having a surplus of 
100,000 tons. 


River Plate Market 


The River Plate trade, which at the beginning of the 
vear showed signs of improvement, soon relapsed into 
ipathy; Argentine wheat found comparatively small 
market in Europe, but was regularly shipped to India 
in exchange for jute and gunnies. Maize, as already 
mentioned, failed to come to the rescue owing to the 
drought. The principal source of homeward employ 
ment from the River Plate was lhgeht cargo such as 
oileake and expellers; a large part of this was carried 
by the liners, even sometimes in the holds which should 
have been refrigerated for the carriage of meat. As 
a consequence owners refused to charter their vessels 
outwards with coal unless at a rate which ensured some 
sort of return for the round vovage. They might be 
compelled to seek homeward cargo at Pepel or Takoradt, 
or take ore from Brazil to the United States. The rat 
for coal from the U.K. to Buenos Atres gradually rose 
from 28s. 9d. to 35s. during the quiet period of the year. 
Mediterranean ore and phosphate offered small attrac 
tion for much of 1950, Bona paying about 20s. 6d. or 
21s. for ore to the United Kingdom until rates were 
lately doubled. St. Lawrence grain was moved to the 
United Kingdom mostly at from 7s. 9d. to Ss. 38d. per 
quarter, although at the end of the season 10s, was 
paid. Requirements for wheat from Churchill to the 
United Kingdom were mainiv covered at) Os. per 
quarter. The Timber Control made a late bid to attract 
tonnage to load in the Baltic and White Sea, and as 
an example increased its rate for d.b.b. towards the 
end of the season from 170s. to 220s. per standard from 
Archangel to the U.K. Outward employment with coai 
gradually diminished for lack of stems. The dull tone 
of the market in May and June was shown by. the 
veceptance of sugar to the U.K. from San Domingo at 
35s., from Mauritius at 47s. 6d. and Queensland at 70s. 
per tons, with expenses in the latter case probably 
imounting to about £7,000 at the loading ports. 


Effect of World Events 


In the middle of the summer, at a time of the year 
when freight markets are seasonably at their quietest, 
world events occurred which called for the employment 
of shipping on a steadily mounting scale. The new 
requirements for the support of U.N. forces in the Far 
East, and for stockpiling at home, revealed the fact 
that much inquiry of a more routine kind had been 
held back for a further fall in rates. The outbreak of 
war in Korea did not immediately affect freights: the 
trans-Atlantic, River Plate and Mediterranean markets, 
in fact, remained on the whole quiet for several months, 
although Cuba to U.K. sugar advanced in August from 
60s. to 68s. 9d. But it was not long before the North 
Pacific lumber charterers took alarm in face of the 
probable requirements for tonnave to supply the U.N. 
forces. To ensure a cover for their heavy commitments, 
they rapidly advanced their rates from about $73,000 
(U.S.) to $105,000 fiico. for lumber and general cargo 
from North Pacific to the United States North of Cape 
Hatteras. This move affected the whole of the Eastern 
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Hemisphere, Australian grain charterers who had 


en fixing in Ju 7s. 6d. from Eastern States to 
bulk ex silo, were paying 7s. 6d. more in August 
similarly, 70s. was paid for discharge in the U.K. 
Soutl African coal freights advanced ins the same 
period, 37s, | yp for the vovage to Buenos Aires, 
ompared with 3s. 3d. early in July. Shipments of 
manganese ore from India to the United States mucl 
{foin volume and rates for this employment, 
h had heen at a low ebb, advanced strongly. Large 
emmitments for shipment of sova beans from Man 
huria had to be covered in August at up to 105s. 
ton, basis discharge in Rotterdam, compared with 70s 


iecepted in M 
In October, the rate for 


mere 
' 


bulk wheat from Eastern 
States Australia to the U.K. had reached 87s. 6d. per 
ton and North Pacific lumber and 
Pred to the 


general cargo was 
United Kingdom at 92s. Gd. f.i.0., compared 
On this side of the world 

literranean ore charterers at last felt the effect 

g ral shortage of tonnage. Bona ore to the 
U nites ngdom paid Z7s. early in November, 7s. more 
than the lowest of the r. The 
Britain of 800,000) tons of 


with SSs. early in the vear 


purchase by Great 
course grain from South 
Russia in November came at a difficult time for 


securing 
tonnage rhe first fixtures were at 50s., 


or 17s. 6d 
more than the rate paid for the carriage of the pre 


Viatus 
vears purchase; but 


owners Were soon obtaining much 
re 


American Coal Chartering 
When heavy chartering began in November for tl 
mport of coal to the United Kingdom all restraint was 
removed from many of the freight markets 


Beginning 
it 5Os., the rate 


paid from Hampton Roads to the U.K 
vanced to 65s. for December and January and 

. for February The Chartering Committe 
tained tonnage by paving 75s. from the Black Se: 
the U.K La Goulette to U.K.. ore, 
lan double the rate 


pail 3s. 6ad., 
accepted during most of 
rate for San Domingo to U.K., 


sugar, 


up soon afterwar lx from 6Ys. 6d. to SOs. per ton 
Grain carriers from the S. Gulf of Mexico to the I ‘ 
were chartered 


aks 
2 ver quarter mmpared with 10s 

current in May. Th rth Pacitte charterers 

need of space 1 lumber or grain for the U.RK., 

India, South Afri Austraha and Japan. Tonnage was 

fixed at 125s. fico. from British Columbia to the United 

Kingdom, a rate of 67s. more than 


were in 


Was accepted in 
February River Plate wheat was chartered to India at 
120s... or twice the rate paid in the 


summer. 
Throughout the vear there = | 


is been active time 
charter employment offered for British tonnage by the 
British liner companies; and Continental lines have also 


taken many tramp vessels on tin 
t 


charter 
me charter from Europe to Australia have 
continuous 


Trips on 
been a 
source of emplovment. West African and 
West Indies round vovages have been a regular feature 
nd the French lines have taken many tramp ships for 
eir trade with Madagascar. Reunion. and especially 
Indo-China Phe Sritish lines to India, 

the Far East have ilso been fairly regular time char 
terers. Particularly towards the end of the vear. 
harterers other than the liner 


Indonesia and 


oOmMpanies engaged 
essels on time charter when unab to attract 
on vovage charter basis 


owners 
Rates of hire for time charter 
iturally fluctuated with the ups and downs of alter 
native employment. ‘I following rates paid for typical 
burning steamers engaged on round 


u vovages of 
il months duration, with deliverv on this side. are 
general state of the markets :- January, 
March, es. t 2s, l.: April, 18s. 3d 
ind July, Ps. to Tes. ¢d.; August, Is. Od.; 
rand October, ISs. to Ss. 6d.: November, ISs. ¢ 
to 20s. fid.: December, rising to about 


vienx of the 
inv and 


20s. per month 

nstances, therefore, rose 
iverage from about €6.000 to about €14,000 

value on time charter of 10,000-tons diesel vessels, 
milar eases, finally reached = the 
17 OOO) per 


lhe monthly hire in these 


netghbourhood 


SHIPS AND SHARES 
Shipping and Shipbuilding Equities in 1950 
By THROGMORTON 


BETWEEN the close of 1949 and the end of 1950. the 
Financial Times Weekly Share Price Indices for ship 
building ordinary shares rose from 100 to nearly 160; 
for shipping equities the same indices advanced from 
100 to 116.5. The sharply contrasting behaviour of 
these two sets of figures may seem strange in view of 
the fact that both the shipbutiding and shipping 
industries gain their living by the sea and have 
simular basi ceconone background. 

The explanation ts, however, a simple one. 


thus a 


r ywards 
the end of 1949 figures were published showing that 
orders for new tonnage booked in that vear were 
inlikely greatly to exceed 100,000 tons gross compared 
with a postwar I2-months peak of about 2,000,000 tons. 
Phis forecast inevitably depressed shipbuilding equities. 
which had already fallen sharply as evidence accumu 
lated of the unwillingness of owners to place orders at 
the high prices then ruling. But conditions began to 
improve quite early in 1950. Devaluation gave a de 
ferred stimulus to the order books and owners were 
ittracted by 


a general resumption of fixed price con 
tracting. 


Tanker orders poured in both from the oil 
groups and from dry-cargo undertakings which found 
it profitable to order new tanker tonnage and hire it 
out on time charter to the oil companies. Then came 
Korea and rearmament, and owners were forced to the 
conclusion that nothing was to be gained by a further 
deferment of contract placing and, indeed, that there 
was danger of their being forced to take so humble a 
place in the new order queue that they would be 
inable to take advantage of the increase of freight 
rates that followed, at first lethargically, on the heels 
of devaluation but was given its major impetus by the 
outbreak of war in Korea. 

Even though the builders were compelled by the in 
crease of raw material and wage costs to discard fixed 
price contracting, orders continued to be taken in a 
regular flow throughout 1950. Thus, by the close of 
that vear, investors had come back to the shipbuilding 
share market in consider ible number, Reports ol ship 
building concerns published during the year made an 
excellent showing, in some cases owing to an unusual 
volume rt completions and in all cases to the econo 
mical working that the use of modernised plant and a 
more regular supply of raw materials and components 
made possible. 


Examples of Profit Movements 


Po give a few examples of profit movements shown tn 
the latest accounts of some of the leading shipbuilding 
ind marine enginecring companies, it may be stated 
that trading and other profits of R. W. Hawthorn, 
Leshe & Co., Ltd. rose in the year to June 30 last 
from £532,000 to £568,000 and of John |. Thornvyvcroft 
& Co., Ltd., from £933,000 to £1,070.000. In the year 
to March 31 last, Alexander Stephen & Sons, Ltd.. 
irned profits of £726,000 (against £508,000) while the 
1949-50 reveaue of Wm. Doxford & Sons, Ltd., increased 
from £538,000 to £603,000. Dividends were generally 
maintained and, where changed, were slightly raised. 
Doxford again distributed a scrip bonus of 5 per cent. 
Financial vears closed with further 
strengthened and liquid resources, swollen by a chanee 
payment from owners, amply proportioned. The 1950 
popularity of shipbuilding equities is thus understand 
ible Less favoured were the 
repairing 


reserves 


equities of the ship 
ompanies, whose activity declined with the 
ompletion of reconversion and deferred survey and 
repair work. 
Few shipping companies have yet reported on their 
profit) experience for tinancial ending after 
June 30 last. Their accounts have therefore not yet 
shown the benefits that will have accrued to liner, 
tanker and tramp companies from the higher freights 
(Continued on page 69) 


years 
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BRITISH SHIPPING FINANCE 


RISING COSTS AND RISING RATES 


By the Financial Correspondent of THE SHIPPING WORLD 


THE OUTBREAK of the Korean war gave a sharp chrono 
logical division to the affairs of the shipping industry 
in 1950. Until that unhappy event took place, freight 
rates were sagging and hesitant: the devaluations of 
September 1949 had little effect on the freight rate 
structure, but caused sharp increases in oil fuel and 
hard-currency port costs. Korea set) in) motion. in 
flationary impulses throughout the world whose effect 
on sea transport charges, so far as the tramps are con 
cerned, may be seen in the Chamber of Shipping indices 
reproduced below : 
1948 100 


2.3 


Conference rates have also been suitably adjusted, 


tanker rates have risen sharply, and higher prices for 
their products give some compensation to the owners 
Whaling and fishing vessels for their enhanced work 
nye costs, sut none of the shipping companies so far 
reporting in 1950 has shown the benefit that has lately 
come from higher rates. Few annual shipping reports 
vet published have carried the profit and loss picture 
beyond June, 1950, so that, especially in the case of 
the tramps, sharp falls in earnings have been shown. 
\ few instances may be cited: profits of the United 
gritish Steamship Co., Ltd., whose financial year closes 
on June 30, fell by £196,000 to £301,000, and the 
Ellerman group profit’ declined from £3,481,000— to 
2,731,000. Manchester Liners, Ltd.. which accounts to 
June 30 and which trades with the U.S.A. and Canada, 
earned profits which were somewhat lower at £515,000, 
against £602,000, while group earnings, of Coast Lines, 
Ltd., whose accounting date is December 31, fell from 
to 18.3 per cent. Reardon Smith Line, Ltd., 
suffered a decline in profits from £976,000 to £766,000, 
but Furness, Withy & Co., Ltd., was able to show 
profits (for the year to April 30) of £995,000, against 
ES HO,000, Roval Mail Lines, Ltd., and Clan Line 
Steamers, Ltd., slightly increased their) earnings in 
1040, as did Union-Castle and the P. & O., but Cunard 
group profits fell from £9,767,000 to €8,985,000. 


Difficulty of Comparison 


In general it may be said that the liner companies 
whose annual reports were published in) 1950) fared 
better than did the tramps. The tanker companies 
had the advantage of the growing volume of world trace 
in petroleum products: activities of the Eagle Oil & 
Shipping Co., Ltd., a subsidiary of Canadian Eagle, 
brought in 1949 revenues of £5,943,000, compared with 
3,895,000, the former figure including a special credit 
of £800,000. The trawler companies, on the other hand, 
generally experienced unfavourable conditions due, in 
part, to vacillating Government control policies. 

In making comparison between the annual results of 
shipping companies it must, of course, always be borne 
in mind thet the 
industry by the Exemption Order makes such compari 
sons tentative rather than exact. There are other 


wcountmg concession given the 


factors which call for attention when comparisons at 
mh ide. \ consid rable new tonnage has come into com 
mission over the past two vears, with a consequent 
nerease of voyage receipts. These are taking the place 
of meagre interest and dividend reserves from security 
portfolios and bank deposits awaiting investment in new 


F 


construction. gut this new tonnage attracts heavy 
depreciation and interest’) on capital charges. The 
initial allowances give no more than temporary fiscal 
ease and the majority of shipping boards have wisely 
transferred them to tax equalisation accounts for use 
When the normal wear-and-tear allowances run out. 
Completion of reconversion, deferred survey and repair 
work has also brought a larger tonnage into employ 
ment. 

The balance sheets of the leading shipping companies 
show that finances generally have been maintained in 
excellent) order. Reserves have been increased and 
remain 
substantial. Again a few examples taken from) pub 
lished balance sheets may be used to illustrate the 
position in facts and figures. At April 30 last. the 
group reserves of Furness, Withy totalled £13,648,000, 
compared with an issued capital of £7,500,000, while 
the group held) €12,275.000 in’ cash, bills and tax 
certificates and £5,330,000 in quoted investments. The 
net working capital was £5,870,000 but capital commit 
ments amounted to €4,260,000. At December 31, 1949, 
the Ellerman group had reserves and provisions of 
822,551,000 and held €8,049,000 ino readily realisable 
investments, together with €1.990,000 in) cash. But 
again, lest too rosy a view be taken of the financial 


liquid resources” the claims on them are heavy 


position, rt must be pointed out that new tonnage com 
mitments were £1T1L,518,000. 

The chairmen of shipping companies have again had 
to warn shareholders not to overstress this strength of 
finances as disc losed in balance sheets. The reserves 
ire much depreciated in value by the continuing fall 
in the purchasing power of the € sterling and, though 
the replacement of wartime losses of tonnage is largely 
completed, the renewal of obsolete vessels daily becomes 
a more urgent problem. 


Burden of Taxation 


Sir Ernest) Murrant has been indefatigable in’ his 
endeavours to instruct the investing public and, indeed, 
the nation as a whole, in the nature of the financial 
problems that confront shipowners. At the November 
annual general meeting of Manchester Liners, Ltd., he 
pointed out that, of the existing U.K. merchant. fleet 
of 18,000,000 tons gross, nearly 5,000,000 tons repre 
sented vessels which had already exceeded the normal 
economic span of life. Replacement, he showed, would 
swallow up the 1950 cash balances of the group and 
would eventually, with tax and other disbursements, 
oblige the group to have resort to its investments. 

Shipping chairmen have been equally tireless in their 
endeavours to persuade the Government of the harmful 
incidence of present excessive tax rates and of a tax 
system which has not been modified to accommodate 
inflation. Additional funds set aside by shipping com 
panies to meet the high cost of new construction are 
not allowed for tax assessment purposes. This serious 
failing of the fiscal svstem of the United Kingdom has, 
of course, harmful effect throughout industry and is a 
matter into which the Tucker Committee on tax 
incidence is inquiring. Perhaps the Royal Commission 
recently appointed to look into the ** whole of present 
system of taxation of profits and = income, with 
particular refereace to th taxation of busi 
ness profits and the taxation of salaries and 
wages “’ will place the enforced relation of deprecia 
tion allowances to “ historic’ or prime cost, rather 
than cost of replacement, high in its lists of tax evils 
to be probed. It should also give most careful con 
sideration to the harm wrought the shipping industry 
by the so-called * balancing charges,’ but, unhappily, 
the proceedings of Royal Commissions are leisurely and 
action on their findings takes an unconscionable time. 
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BRITISH SHIPBUILDING FINANCE 


A DRAMATIC CHANGE IN THE INDUSTRY'S POSITION 


By the Financial Correspondent of THE SHIPPING WORLD 


H official figures are not yet available for ship 
g output in the United Kingdom during 1950, 
tative estimates recentiy made contirm that it 
period of profitable activity. New orders booke 

it is calculated, total about 1,500,000 tons gross 


launchings and completions should each exceed 


£300,000 tons. In the calendar year 1919, it may be 
illed, new orders booked fell to 438,000 tons. This 
s the lowest figure of any twelve months since the 
ir; the best achievement of recent date was a 2,000,000 
ns intake at the height of the war casualty replace 
ent programme. 
Phe exceptior ily poor 1949 order book reflected a 
reluctance of shipowners to expend capital on new ton 
n ta time when there were hopes of falling costs 


ipfe 


prices. It was a waiting period, with the majority 
of owners holding aloof from the market; but costs did 
not fall and the inflationary spiral has thrust once more 
nto national and world economies. First came the 
levaluations of September, 1949. These, for a while, 
had little effect on the freight rate structure. It needed 
the outbreak of war in Korea to release the flood of 
rising costs that has since swept through the world and 
ich shows no sign of recession. 

Even before the Korean hostilities, however, there 
been a revival in the ordering of new tonnage. An 
mproved supply of steel, timber and components, and 
what appeared to be a levelling off of costs, enabled 
shipbuilders once more to restore the fixed price 
contract system, either in full or with variation clauses 
nd oa ceiling price. This reversion to the prewar 
system was further facilitated by the completion of the 
liner reconversion programme and a decline in’ ship 
repairing work two factors which helped to ease the 
strain) on labour, constructional and raw material 
resources. The more farsighted of owners took advan 
tage of the improved situation and of shortened delivery 
periods and ensured for themselves a good place in the 
new order queue Korea brought in those who still 


sitated, 
The Order Book 


order book now totals well over two years’ output 
current pace of production. In it are some 600 
f which 300 have vet to be laid down. Many 
cently placed will not, of course, be laid down 

end of 1951 or early 1952. There is now 
re economic rhythm of shipyard operations, though 
vhether that can be maintained will largely depend 
n the supply of raw materials, components and labour 


The most serious threat of 1951 is a shortage of these 
essentials to an efficient) shipbuilding industry. One 
bottleneck can throw the whole process of the building 
ola ship out of gear Yet there is encouragement for 


the supply outlook in’ the = strategie ind) economu 
ndispensability of the British shipbuilding industry 
Ihe industry is one that contributes in full measure to 
fence needs of the democracies and to the direct 

ct expe of the United Kingdom. Britis! 

mer itile marine capacities must be in 

ised if our defence measures are to be effective. It 
as been officially stated that United Kingdom exports 
mst be raised by another £300,000,000 a vear if: the 
external accounts are to be kept in healthy balance 
In the securing of these defence and export objectives 
industries can give more valuable aid than shi 
marine enginecring. kor 
this reason no Gov ifford to allow the yards 
ind aneitla sf | mer to be starved of then 


building, shiprey 


needs 
Though ¢ 

ivailable for the whole of 1950, estimated figures are to 

hand for the twelve months to the end of December 


statistical returns are not 


omplete 


7 known that the value of 
vessels on order and under construction at that date 
was in the region of £300,000,000, of which one-third 
Tanker work still pre 
lominates| many owners normally interested in) dry 
ordered tankers, which 
they are time chartering to the big oil groups— but 


last. It is for instance, 


was on. foreign account, 
cargo tonnage only have 


there has been a welcome improvement in the ordering 
of cargo liners and tramps; and rearmament will bring 
work to the specialists and the builders of small craft. 
The situation has dramatically changed, though largely 


or reasons which cannot but cause disquiet. 
Analysis of New Contracts 


New orders actually placed in the twelve months up 
to September 30 last totalled 1,155,000 tons gross, with 
28.2 per cent earmarked for foreig 
for the corresponding months in 1949 and 1948) wer 
354,000 and 2,062,000 tons respectively. Output of the 
twelve months to end-September last was the following 
1,379,000 tons completed, 1,290,000 tons launched and 
1,244,000 tons keels laid. The export proportion of the 
third of these categories was 3S per cent. At the close 
of September the order book aggregated 3,312,000 tons, 
with 64.9 per cent on account of British and 35.1 per 
cent on account of foreign owners. This substantial 
total consisted of 587,000 tons (18 per cent) fitting out; 
1,246,000 tons (38 per cent) on the berths and 1,479,000 
tons (#4 per cent) not laid down. The major single item 
in the order book was the tanker total of 1,974,000 tons, 
or 60 per cent. Next, though at a considerable and 


nowners. The figures 


respectful distance, came cargo liners with 591,000 tons, 
or 18 per cent. The accent is still on tanker building. 
Cargo tramp orders amounted to 284,000 tons, or 8.6 pet 
cent of the order book. It is here that the backbone 
of future orders hes. The need to modernise must bring 
the tramp companies increasingly into the market. 
Shipbuilding companies reporting in 1950 have shown 


st satisfactory results. Many, with large completion 
profits coming nto the reckoning, have recorded excep 
tionally high earnings. Some few have increased their 
listributions; all continue carefully to husband then 
funds. Some have distributed serip bonuses with the 
object of bringing nominal into better alignment with 
All are able to show an amphi 
tude of reserves and liquid resources, despite a draining 
iway of funds by excessive taxation and the inflation 
of expenditures on trading and capital account. In 
meeting these outlavs the builders have been greatly 


real or employed capital. 


helped by the willingness and ability of owners to make 
substantial advances against contracts placed. The 
ndustry has, of course, been compelled by events out 
side its control to discard fixed price contracting but 
subject, of course, to the maintenance of world peace, 
he order book promises contained profitable working 


or some time ahead. 





OFFICIAL NOTICES 


New Companies 


1Os Drepcine Co., Lrp., Dashwood House, Old 

Street, London, E.C.2.-Registered December 20 

pital: £5,000 in €1 shares. To carry on business 

ring contractors, ete Directors: Not named. Sub 

N. D. Wood, 26 Manor Drive. Wembley, Middx 

(solicitter); A. W. Pears, 6 Colchester Avenue, London, E.12 
(clerk) 

Puornxtx Suippinc Co., Lrp., 6 Bevis Marks, London, 
£.C.3.—Registered December 21 Nominal capital £1,000 
in £1 shares. Directors: Not named. Subscribers ; L. Mina 

malis, IF Rylton House, Hersham Road, Walton-on-Thames; 
W. Crawley, 112 Fenchurch Street, London, E.C.8 (solicitor) 


[Information from Jordan’s Daily Register of New Compante s] 
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BRITISH TRANSPORT AIRCRAFT 


A YEAR OF CQNSOLIDATION 


By E. N. 


WHEREAS 1919 was a year of outstanding developments, 
including the first flights of the jet-driven Comet and 
the 130-tons Brabazon I, 1950 has been mainly a vear 
of consolidation. The Universal Freighter, under con 
struction in 19149, made its first flight in 1950, as did two 
much smaller aircraft, the Heron and the Pioneer II. 
Three aircraft’: which were previously under develop 
ment, the Prince, the Viscount and the Hermes IV. 
went into service for the first time. And a newcomer on 
the horizon, the Britannia, is now being built. Thus, 
of the score or so of British postwar transport designs, 
about half are now in service and all but three are 


lving. 

The development period, between first flight and 
obtaining a full ** normal" category certificate of air 
worthiness for public transport of passengers, — is 
the culminating and most critical stage in the produc 
tion of a new transport. it is an indication of the 
severity and complexity of these trials that it seldom 
takes less than a whole year, and may take more than 
three years, before the aeroplane is at last proved to 
be a fit and proper vehicle for the publhe transport of 
passengers. 

Before proceeding to a ce scription of our transport 
aircraft T had better point out that the aeronautical 
community, contrary to marine practice, use the word 
freight for the cargo carried, and not for the pri 
charged for its carriage. Right or wrong, it is probably 
too well established, by now, to be altered, 


New Transports of 1950 


The first of the new British transports to fly in 1950 was 
the little four-engined de Havilland Heron, on May 10 
This 12,000-lb. aeroplane, with four 250 h.p. de Havilland 
Gipsy Queen 30 engines, carries a crew of two and 14 
passengers at a cruising speed of 140 knots. A considerable 
contribution to ease of maintenance is the simple non 
retractable undercarriage. Being much like the Dove in 
layout, the same good handling characteristics should be 

The total take-off run, to clear an obstacle 50 ft. 
is 700 vards, which is rather better than the Dove 
performance of the leron with one engine stopped 
the stringent requirements of the International Civil 

ition Organisation The price of the Heron, used for 
estimating operating costs, Is £35,000 

The Blackburn & General Aircraft Universal Freighter 
made its first flight on June 20, and, although a ianlitary 
ireraft, it has obvious civil uses. This huge 105,000-lb 
eroplane has a cargo capacity of 5,760 cu. ft. and can carry 
15 tons of cargo. The four Bristol Hercules engines of 


B. BENTLEY 


1,950 h.p. each give it a cruising speed of 1) to 155 knots 
With moderate wing loading, power loading and wheel 
loading, the Universal Freighter can operate from) com 
paratively small grass aerodromes, the estimated take-off 
run to clear a 50-{t. obstacle being under 1,000 yards. The 
main hold, 10 ft. square and 36 ft. long, has a built-in ramp 
up which lorries and other military equipment can be driven 
or hoistec 

The third new civil aeroplane to fly in the past year 
is not really a transport aeroplane However, its charac 
teristics are such as to suggest great possibilities for trans 
port aircraft and for that reason it is worthy of a place in 
this annual summary. It is the Prestwick Pioneer IT, built 
by Scottish Aviation, Ltd. This high-wing monoplane, with 
a 520 h.p. Alvis Leonides engine, carries a pilot and four 
passengers at a cruising speed of 130 knots. Neither the 
payload nor the speed are remarkable, but the stalling 
speed of 36 knots and landing run of less than 70 yards are 
altogether unusual The ground run of 80 vards and total 
take-off run, to clear 50 ft., of 260 yards invite a completely 
new outlook on the possibilities of town to town travel. 


Aircraft Now in Service 


The first new British transport to go into service in 1950 
was the Percival Prince. This 11,000-lb. aeroplane with two 
550 h.p. Alvis Leonides engines is one of the few twin 
engined transports which can maintain a rate of climb with 
one engine stopped. Cruising at 131 knots, with fuel for a 
still-air range of 480 nautical miles (550 statute miles), the 
payload is 1,770) Ib. A survey version equipped with 
cameras, oxygen equipment and an automatic pilot, com 
pleted a successful high-altitude photographic survey mission 
in Persia during the first few months of 1950. Six, eight, 
ten and twelve seater versions have been put into service 
in England, Borneo, Brazil and Venezuela; and ore of these 
aircraft is in use by the Royal Navy as the aerial equivalent 
of the Admiral’s barge. 

The first turbine-driven transport in the world to be put 
into service was the pressurised Vickers Viscount, powered 
with four 1,400) h.p. Rolls-Royce Dart propeller” turbine 
engines. The Viscount first flew in July, 1948, obtained a 
‘normal’ category certificate of airworthiness a vear 
later and in the summer of 1950 was put into service by 
British European Airways for a trial period on the Lordon 
Edinburgh and later on the London-Paris service. This 
rapid rate of progress of an aircraft with an cntirely new 
type of power plant reflects great credit on the meanula 
turers concerned The Viscount is now in production foi 


B.E.A.( ind there are two versions, a 40-seater and a 





Above : The De Havilland Heron, showing large windows and fixed 


nosewheel undercarriage 
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test and the increased 
improved performance ind 

in the all-up weight. Existing 
o the improved standard, if 


the Bristol Freighter 

eneaper for its size thar 

has been considerably 
version has two Bi r 

ping 2,020 h.p. each and th 


veloy 
ed from 40.000 Ib. to 42,000 1b Phe 


mit. is the same as betore, mi) 
of 12,500 Ib nd cruising t 


nee s 36 nautical (MO statute) 
be more t Lif the pay 


MM ite 


irry 


ALO 


9.100 


(690 


p oad 1 9.000 
(1.750 statute) m 


The Blackburn & General Aircraft Company’s Universal Freighter 
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“Klying inv a nation’s currency 


Many and varied are the assignments entrusted to the Air 
Fransport) Division of Airwork Limited. That of flying 
new curreney to the Kingdom of Jordan was amongst the 
Hipertant routine work recently undertaken by this highly 
-pecialived organisation. which has its own expe rienced 
maintenance units conveniently located throughout 


much of the world 


\ir Transport is but one of the services provided 
by Airwork. the vreatest private enterprise au 


organisation of its kind 





ae eS 


fn Atrwork Viking aircraft carrying new currency ts 
vuarded by men of the frab Legion on arrival 


at Amman 


Unloading of the currency under armed guard 


THE SERVICES | OF AYRWORK 


( 
PNigi Ge Ull-lad CYperacting e\, Servicing and Maintenance of Aircraft . verhaul and Mod ation of Aiftcraft 
Sale and Purchase of Aircraft . Operation and Management of Flying Schools and Clubs . Radio 
Sales and Service . Insurance 
AIRWORK LIMITED - 15 CHESTERFIELD STREET - LONDON: W.1I -: TEL: GROSVENOR 4841 
Also at : Gatwick Aigport, Horley, Surrey. Blackbushe Airport, Nr. Camberley, Surrey. Langley Aerodrome, Bucks. Stansted Aerodrome, Essex 
Loughborough Aerodrome, Dishley, Leics. Royal Naval Air Station, Brawdy, Nr. Haverfordwest, Wales. Perth Aerodrome, Perthshire. Usworth 
Aerodrome, Castletown, Co. Durham 
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Tel. CEN. 5050 


Send your 
freight to 
SOUTH AMERICA 
B-0} ‘A-[ ror ECONOMY 


the FASTEST way 
SERVICE 





( ARGENTINE AIRLINES ) 
renquiries apply :— 


Managing Agents 


Messrs. Lep Air Services Ltd., 





LONDON, W.1I. 


AEROLINEAS 
ARGENTINAS 











AEROLUNEAS ARGENTINAS 


42 BROOK ST., 
1! Bruton Street, London 


fly with CREWSAIR LIMITED 


For freight and passenge 
Upper Thames Street, E.C.4. 
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The eight-engined B ist_| Brabazon | 


ff run to clear a 50TH. obstacle is 1,090 yards 

i rat of climb with one engine stopped is #20 ft 
minute Phe Ambassador first flew in July, 1947, aa 
ould soon reach the stage of approval for a full ** normal 


vorthiness 


ry certificate ol 


The Armstrong Whit vorth Apollo Is 26st 


! ssurised transport, powered wit four 1.010 
Armstrong Siddeley Mamba propeller turbine units, and 
ve +t.so0) tb The 26-passenger t leaves 
rv freight: an alternative irrangem 
maximum of 4 passengers. The take-off 
1,100 yards and this aeroplane is well 
haracteristics. Cruising at 20,000 ft. at 
the till-air range is 1,100) nautieal "65 statute) 
niles, when carrying payload of 7.500 | is designed 
meet LC.A.O. requirements and has ‘ ff climb of 
S50 ft vin with one engine stopped The Mamba 
engines, 1 ‘ xial flow type, have a small diamete 
29 in consumption 
Propeller-Turbine Air Liner 


The 90,000-lb. Handley Page Hermes V is the biggest 
fastest propeller turbine liner in the world 
equipped with four Bristol Theseus units of 2.820 h.p. each, 
giving a total take-off power of 11,280 h.p hese engines 

distinctive for having the propeller and the compressor 
ich driven independently by its own turbine wheel The 
rulsing speed of 300 kno’s, at 24,500 ft., gives a still-ai 

! 20 nautical (2,000 statute) miles, when carryins 

f 14,500 Ib. The Hermes V is, except for the 
power plants, similar to the Hermes IV 

The two prototype de Havilland Comets now flying 

cumulated a total of something like 40: flying hou 
inciuding trop trials on Africa This 105,000-lb. hig 

Havilland Ghost 

rbo-jet units giving 5,000 Ib, stat tl each. Carrying 
ivload of 000 Ih. and cruising a fi ~at 40,000 { 
still-air ve Is 3.080) nautical statute) miles 


} 
Accommodatior » be provided : ssengers and 


flying, pressurised air liner has 


‘| 


tlight w of ’ Cabin pressu 

ire provided by tapping off compressed 
ippropriate places on the engines ’ 
doubtedly one of the biggest triumphs of 
industry. But there is much to be done 


yusts 9.000 tt 


powered flying controls, 
f passengers In a cabin pressur sed at half 
foot, are sufficientls overcome 
imriage of passengers 
The 260,000-1b bazon I 1 
three wavy as the bigg ! 
roplanes is determined mainly by 
vad needed crossing the North 
inst in 8O-knots eadwind, while still carry 
mable payload ’ Dp the 
ndered by its vast size. the Brabazon 
ult aeroplane to fly its enormous inertia mal 
in response than the normal aeroplane, and 
llowed for, espe Il in the final round out when 


inding, in much the same way as one ant cipates the 
response of a ship. The power units of the Brabazon IT are 
eight Bristol Centaurus engines of 2,360 hop. each, giving 
a tetal of 18,800 h.p. for take-off. Cruising at the relatively 
moderate altitude of 000 ft., at 220 knots, the still-au 
range is 4,800 nautical (5,500 statute) miles 


Aircraft Under Construction 


Vhe Saunders-Roe Princess flying boat, of which three ar 
315,000 Ib. and 
is the marine equivalent of the Brabazon I. The power 
for this huge boat is te provided by n Bristol Proteus 
propeller turbine units 3,500 h.p. each, there being 
double units and one single unit) on each side 
cruising speed, at 37,000 f{t., is 330 knots and the still: 
ranee $800 nautical (5,500 statute) miles, when carrying a 
payload of about 22.500 lb. The accommodation is on two 
decks and allows for 80 to 100 passengers It is expected 
that the first boat will be moved out of the hangar, for 
mounting the outer wings, by the middle of 1951 and that 


the launching will take pk by the end of the year 


bemg built at Cowes, is estimated 


Pi gristol Brabazon now under construction, is 
similiar to the Brabazon I, but will have eight Bristol 
Proteus propeller turbine units instead of the Centaurus 
reciprocating engines. The trials of the Brabazon I wil 
result ino much of the inevitable development) work on 
the new type being already done by the time the Brabazon 
II thes. The change from Centaurus to Proteus power units 
gives an increase in speed and in operating height; the 
estimated cruising speed, at 35,000 ft., being 285 knots 

Also being built by the Bristol Aeroplane Co., Ltd., and in 
production for B.O.A.C., is the four-engined, turbo prop, 
pressurised Bristol 175, now named the Britannia. 
power units of this 130,000-Ib, aeroplane are Bristol Proteus 
propeller turbines, each developing 3,200 h.p., plus 800-Ib 
jet thrust for take-off. Cruising at 285 knots, at 500 ft 
the still-air range when carrying the maximum payload of 
23,500 Ib. is 2.850 nantical (2.700 statute) miles Passenger 
wecommodation can be anything between 50 and 92. accord 
1 to the degree of spaciousness and luxury required An 

y fea of this aeroplane is the four-wheel bogie 

main undercarnage, which distributes the load and 
llows of operation from any normal runway, in spite of the 
great weight of the aircraft. The structure of the Britannia 
should benefit much from the technical research investi 
behalf of the Brabazon 


tions made o 





A new system of booking introduced by B.O.A.C. makes 
it possible for passengers in New York, Miam ind Mexico 
City te immediate reservations at local ticket offices 
for all ati routes between London, the Caribbean 
ind the west ‘ f South America, Points linked in this 
new system are Lisbon, Bermuda. Nassau, Jamaica, Havana 
Panama, Lima and Santiago. Under the new system reserva- 
tions ¢ mtrolled at various points on the routes so that 
the details of seats available can be given quickly to the 


stations concerned 
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AIR BROKING AND CHARTERING 


THE WORK AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE AIRBROKERS ASSOCIATION 





By J. B. KEEFE 
Chairman of the Airbrokers Association 


Pik FORMATION « w Atrbrokers Association reflects the was resolved by the generous offer of the Institute of 
yrowing interest of the mercantile community in the use Chartered Shipbrokers of accommodation and secretarial 
of air transport. The extraordinary development in the facilities in their own suite of offices. During the year 
irying = capacity if urcraft) stimulated — by the 1949-50 the objects and rules of the Association were 
demands of war iaspired visions of fleets of ** tramps drawn up and a great deal of committee work took 
of the air carrying cargoes rapidly to all parts of the place on the part of the documentary, publicity and 
globe. It was natural therefore that enterprising mem finance committees. Among the objects of the Associa 


bers of the Baltic Exchange, having the means and tion, the following are the most important: 
~ — t 
experience in coordinat y the unscheduled movement of (a) To promote and establish uniformity in) commercia 
tramp shipping, should build up a market for charter ransactions and usages in the airbroking trade, with specia 
| I | I 
ing aireraft space. regard to Contracts of Carriage by Air and Charterparties 
It is interesting to recall th eee te 25 inquiries | o establish in London a world air market for the 
flor the charter of aircratt were receive t Balti = aireraft for the carriage of cargo, passengers and 
1 , and for similar or allied purposes, 
member firm whose pioneer work led to the foundation Se etched ' ‘ ' : 
. . . - : . o institute, promote, support or oppose legislative 
of the British national airlines of today. Indeed, in ee measures affecting the interests of members of 
February, 1028, the first ur charterparty of which on ion and to communicate with Government. de 


record is known was negotiated by that same firm. The ent iamber f Commerce and mercantile, public 


} 
Times for June 11, 198s. records a meeting held at the simtl bodies, and to cooperate with them ino pursuane 
Baltic Exchange on the previous day, attended = by vy of the purposes aforesaid 

representatives of Tk British and Continental aircraft (d) To provide commercial arbitration machinery for th 
ssistance of membersoif called upon to do so 

The furtherance of the first of these objects has been 


carried out by the Documentary Committee, which is 


operators. Members of the Exchange, and the aircraft 
operators, were | inimous mm desiring to establish an 
ur section | ‘ to facihtate the commercial arrange Ss 
revising © Baltairvoy in the light of experience gained 
ince its publication; has just published ** Baltairnote 
will shortly begin work on a passenger charter 
eahaitles : focmine ont askociation .to rtv. In all this work, in which the British Air 
sat Rerasttas lis Sag e Chamber of Shipping did Charter Association has collaborated, the opinion and 
} the vdvice of the leading authority on air law in_ this 
country has been taken. Secondly, publicity has been 


ments for th LNs} woods by am, and the elimina 
tion of wastefu ort = hairman of the Exchange, 


moreover, 1 ! " operators of atreratt should 


for that industry. Phis work is) performed by 
British Air Charter Association, Ltd., which was 


formed in 1946. obtained in the national and international press, in 


trace journals, through the Federation of British Indus 
The Need for a“Chartering Centre tries, the Association of British Chambers of Commerce, 
the National Association of Manufacturers, the Insti 
tute of Export ( ith the Ip o : diT: 
tte ieee Aye phospho nmg may teary ; Export, — with the help of the Central Office 
est ; fi ‘tg ae Saar Be apa of nflormation, any stories of interesting fixtures 
4s abses ¥en ‘ei have been given to the press both by the Association 
vened b hoard of directors, was attended by mem 
with the permission of the brokers concerned, and by 
the brokers themselves. 
; ‘ On November 1, 1950, a Daily Market State wais insti 
was clear th ( t 1 ! where arreraft: and , 
tuted, in which offers of trathe and offers of 
pao , sor aatliag oma are reported. From time to time, in conjunction 
othe ind " eover, nego ions for ch ering 
Rete t, an , : 6 . : wail sc with B.ALC.A., representations have been made to 


rule | K ried out. Phe opimion was ilso 


Progress ir section of the Baltie Exchange was 
{ 


bers of tu ‘ wv representatives of the ain 


transport . 2 ) t hartering aircraft. It 


Is. both o yasseng , could be brought to aureralt 


: , aa ‘ baeas # id Government departments in order to protect the in 
‘ press« t Veropimen al i chnarte ing Cvliie 1 
=p" I * - terests of brokers and operators when these have been 
threatened, The Association is a member of the National 
; Aviation Consultative Council, which funetions 
ken to 1 oti effect the eceptance of . 
taken f il : jibe : ( i chairmanship of the Minister of Civil Aviation. 
resolution { ur section was the appointment I 
. rt recent arbitration case the decision of a panel 
of the Air Freigh Ivisory Committee on March 11, i] ¢ 
fcr ee: cceaeall all Aiur Wkibiale: Bh’ O teats dant: especially elected from Council members was accepted 
Its. : ie ; ge: ; by both parties. The management and control of the 


iffairs amd 4 hey of the Association ts) vested ina 


le to thre miblication of charterparties which would 


in ime | om niversally iccepted., The next step 


tion 1 jornt  sub-committes was also formed: and 
between March 19t8 and January 1949 a great deal of 
aaa te pa “4 ee ee ee ee t least once in every month, and has in fact met on no 
nterested in’ furthering sh a ewer than 32 occasions since the foundation of the 
Work I charterparttes ae ee Association. 
Charter Association, and Difficulties Ahead 

Baltairvoy ” ing g 1 g charterparty) 

rg: Membership of the Association is not now confined 


Council of nine, elected by ballot, which must meet 


in in collabora 


ind ** Battaireon ” secutive vovage ur cargo 
charterparty) were publist . Subsequently, a draft only to members of the Baltic Exchange but is available 
‘ iltairnote,”’ an air consignment to British companies, firms, corporations or individuals 

note, Vv ‘ ven published, who are engaged tn the business of air broking and / or 
In October t iid grown to the extent tha ur chartering. Today 56 operators of aircraft for 
formation ¢ : Baltic Exchange Air Brokers’ Ass charter, both British and foreign, including several 

| finally agreed to procee national airlines, are represented by their appointed 


il for members was tssuec 


| | | brokers at tne Exchange. 
cl man ir Freight Advisory Committees In the period of some three years during which the 
no January Lob. Sulicient) support) was quickly narket has operated, much has been done, but the task 
forthcoming to justify the formation on February 1, is an arduous one and is beset by difficulties not ex 
149. of the Airbrokers Association, with a membership perienced in the development of shipping. The latter 
f me 70 firms. The problem of office accommodation has grown up during the last two centuries under the 


vy, and for committee meetings, stimulus of private enterprise. Air transport from birth 
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‘rr Transport Section 
bi ak Mi aed 


tally controlled by Governmental policy in highest possible utilisation of his expensive equipment. 
Much more dramatically and quickly He cannot afford the publicity and sales organisation of 
las the aeroplane become a major weapon the national airlines, so much of whose ** liner traffic,” 
S not surprising therefore that Governments both cargo and passenger, is derived from appointed 
every possible means to develop their agents, 
ition. The negotiation of a charter requires experience and 
{advances in the technical field of flying are knowledge quite different from that of the travel or 
that probably only national purses can afford forwarding agent who is accustomed to booking passen 
Hence the formation of the great national gers or cargo at fixed tariff rates. As membership 
the subsidising, in one form or another, of grows, so will the Association be able to extend its 
With the natural consequence of restrictive sphere of influence in directing the world’s first) air 
to protect: their commercial development. exchange. There is no doubt as to the need for such an 
operator of aircraft for charter has there exchange, and those supporting it are working purpose 
need of an organisation centralising the fully amid the many difficulties imposed today on the 
urcraft) space, ino order to achieve the private aircraft operator, broker and chartering agent. 


THE AIR FREIGHT MARKET IN 1950 


AIR CHARTERING ACTIVITY ON THE BALTIC EXCHANGE 





By BALTRADER 


vear has seen a decided expansion of travel operators in order te obtain a full cargo in both 
transport of freight by air. The use of aircraft directions, shippers of valuable merchandise are 
* personnel, whether singly or as whol inclined to expect a like reduction in rates. This only 
n well maintained. Indeed this will stultifies the effort to increase facilities for air trans 
case in view of the immense saving to port upon an economic basis. A hindrance to the 
voiding Or minimising delays to their purpose has been the increase in the price of petrol 
vear has provided more employment than during the past year. Charter operators secured a 
before in the carriage of tourists. pilgrims and reform in the summer when it was agreed that tenders 
ts teams. Chartered machines have increasingly for Government employment should be submitted 
ved a great variety of parties organised to take direct to the Ministry of Civil Aviation. Previously, 
intage of cheap rates through the engagement. of tenders had passed through the hands of the scheduled 
hole capacity of a plane. Corporations, which were thus unfairly in a_ position, 
factor which increased air traflic was the invasion if they chose, to undercut the lowest outside tender. 
rope in the summer by American tourists who Among minor airlifts for which occasion has arisen 
e, among other reasons, to enjoy the advantage of during 1950 there has been the movement of tea from 
r valuable currency. There were also two great Assam to Caleutta, planes returning to Assam with 
it opposite events which gave employment to a large general cargo. This traflic was the result of the closing 
nber of aireraft, namely the Holy Year in Rome of the railway route by the Government of Pakistan. 
| the war in Korea. Aireraft chartered for parties In October the New Zealand Government invited 
ere particularly suitable for the pilgrimage to Rome tenders for a link by air between North and South 
ise the majority of those taking part were unable Islands, to operate for 250 days in the year for five 
ifford the regular fares charged to individual vears and carry between 15.000) and 20,000 tons in 
sengers. each direction. 
British operators of charter planes fully participated Air brokers on the Baltic Exchange report an en 
he busy passenger traffic between this country, couraging expansion of business in the past twelve 
Switzerland and all parts of Western Europe months, especially in the chartering of aircraft for 
ghout the summer. Their planes, mostly — of European travel. Progress in chartering for carriage 
¢ or other twe-engined type, were suitable for of freights has also been achieved but the obligation 
onveyance of passengers on flights of moderate to charter a full cargo for account of a single shipper 
ration. Unfortunately they are not in possession of imposes a heavy handicap upon the private operator. 
it number of large four-engined planes to take The facilities of the Baltic Exchange are being in 
ntage of the demand for these types on. the creasingly employed by trade and industry and by 
listance routes. The scheduled Corporations Government departments, both home and overseas. Its 
ore commitments for cargo and passengers value is recognised as a centre where inquiries can be 
ey are able to handle with their own planes, satisfied in) the shortest’) possible time. Even more 
ily the movement of service personnel, stores than in the case of shipping it is often essential for 
juipment to the Far East and Africa. The merchants or their representatives to be able to get 


a 


xes and Yorks operated) by British charter into touch with available aircraft within a matter of 
nies were built for carrying heavy loads, namely minutes. 

while useful for the transport of machinery, 
s propeller shafts. they are not best suited to 
nodate the light and bulky general cargo 
lly consigned by air. They were indeed employed 





Super Constellations for TWA 
Trans World Airlines, the pioneer and greatest user of 
: Constellation aircraft, plans to serve its passengers with a 
Corporations, but these could have used many new, larger and more powerful Super Constellation. The 
nd did in fact, charter four-engined planes from company has ordered ten new Model 1049 Super Constella 
ompanies tions from the Lockheed Aircraft Corporation at a vost of 
nearly £6,000,000. Delivery is scheduled for the spring of 
The Problem of Costs 1952. With a gross weight of 120,000 lb., the Super Constella 
enormous cost of building new aireraft is a tion will be propelled by four of the most powerful Wright 
engines built for commercial use, delivering a total of 11,600 
h.p. with the aid of tet exhaust stacks. It will carry 75 pas 
sengers, with seats for seven in a luxury lounge, easily 
accessible on the main deck. Air conditioning and cabir 
pressurisation will give a ceiling 5,000 ft. above the present 
ow grade cargo can only be attracted by low Constellation. TWA will have a fleet of 76 Super and stan 
freight. If these are offered by charter dard Constellations when delivery is completed. 


which faces the private operators, whose enter 
ght to be more encouraged by the Govern 

the national interest. It continues to be 
to develop new openings for carriage of goods 
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MODERN SHIP PROPULSION 


A CONSIDERATION OF THE APPLICATIONS Or DIESEL-ELECTRIC DRIVE 


By N. P. BLACKBURN 


lacement tonnage today, t wher has more 
in at any previous time in ti tiscory of mer 
shipping As a result of research ¢ development 
ot materials and equipment mw availible whic 
a modern ship differing 
one built tor the same service yo fhe etlect 
his progress on hull cons. ruction, disposal 
ommodation space, and on the arrangement 


1 itsell have aiready been dealt with trom time 
s intended here to consider the effect on 
ind to examine one of the types of machiner 
owner 
Phe bulk of the world’s merc Is 
vhose propelling machinery develops less than 7,000) s.h.y 
Despite the tendency towards higher speeds this power 1 


Kely to remain the upper limit: tor the reat majority ol 


Apart from a lull during the war years, the trend h 


towards machinery and, in the class under cot 
ideration, 65 per cent of the world’s tonnage completed since 
1945 is diesel driven. It is possible that development of the 
gas turbine will alter is, but some years will elapse before 
such machinery 1 f the experimental stage for shy 
propulsion 


Reliability of Diesel Engines 


In recognising the diesel engine as the popul prime mover 


its development cannot be iwnored and, 
hull, this engine has also benetited f ve 


ress Its rehhability is thoror established and in addi 
tion bulk and weight per horsepow has been considerat 
reduced While this is true of rthodox direct-coupl 
vine, a very much great wing bulk and weight, 
loss in reliability, can be made by king 
of modern medium-speed engine 
standard production by many « 
ipplied to industrial and traction duties and h 
highly developed state As prime movers 
ue rating sets they are well known in shi 
yenerally realised that they are | 
figures. They are simple in cons 
” removed for maintenance 
| cost of sis low whet 


mar 


msiderable extent 


parts is the standard practice Phe cost of such maintenance 


han that ruling tor the more orthodox 
t reduces the amount ot skilled 


miérine installation, since it 
ind the time, required on retits 


is considerably lower 


medium speed engine is not suitable for direct coupling 
shatting, and one method of transmitting the 
lly iulectric drive has stood the test of 
harly ships so equipped were the Bicctre 
mount, buili in Whi, and itis at 
prime mover itsell. Phe system is trequentiy 
too compicated but, when well designea, 


is being 


the keyno.e and ships so powered do operat 


sSlaction 1 t at tmarene cnygineers, wit 


Flexibility in Operation 


l year do add to the bulk 
ad to some extent this reduces 

ise of medium-speed engines, but ther 
idded to this is the extreme tlexibility 
t im its tallation. The total powe 
one prime mover, and these 

gard to the position of the shatt 
generators can be located in a different 
ropulision motor, and the control gear 
ichinery itself, thus enabling the archi 


»make more econom luse of the space within the hull 


mover vitllab bl 


rhe to shut down part o the 
ul power as not required, with resulting 


Il; operation, bv virtue of there being more than one prim 
t ! 


it IS poss 


» In an emergency, a unit can be shut 
Without complete ss of propulsion; for 
pulsion power spread over a total 
eed of only some 10 per cent results 
In an installation which has 
vineered to suit Vessels service require 
maintenance schedules and running surveys 
sed, ucing to a minimum the need for em 
1 factor which is impor 
ditions 4 tling today 

© propulsion equipment can be designed on either 
or a D.C system; in general, above 3,000 -s.h.p., 
be apphed unless speci requirements dictate 
3.000) s.hey 1 D.C. system is) usually 

ind this together with its additional 


i sVstem 


A I2-cyiinder 1,209 b.h.p. engine with 
propulsion generator 
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Engine room containing four main engines and auxiliaries 


In considering where electric drive can show advanta 2 
over other forms of propulsion the flexibility of installation 
ind operation outlined above are most important. In addi 
tion the system offers power from the main engines wh 
heavy demands exist for duties other than propulsion. 
feature is one of the basic reasons why diesel-electric driy 
is adopted for many special purpose craft. The manocuyra 
bility of a vessel powered with this type of machinery is ct 

high order, due partly to the characteristics of the electri 

control and partly to the tact that the engines need not 
mpped, Uni-directional engines are employed, and these 
simpler than the reversible type ind are not subject 
the severe stresses imposed by the Trequent admission ol 
into the hot cylinders such as Is experienced in 


direct coupled to the propeller shaftir 


Use in Specialised Vessels 


A review of these features clearly indicates that the advan 
tages accruing from the use of diesel-electric propulsion are 
so marked as to make this machinery an essential require 


Dredgers, 


ferries, tugs, pilot vessels ar ) i r come under thi 


ment ino certain specialised vessel 


heading and it is in such tha svstem is) becoming 
increasingly popular, owners having ihsed that no other 
machinery does the job so well In 
vessels mentioned do long deep-sea voyages with then 


general none of the 


ind ocean going service mus 


machinery on propulsion ly, 
be considered if a true assessment of the scope of electri 

is to be mad There is no doubt but chat, from a 

i viewpoint, it cannot be improved upon and che 
idvantages referred to are attractive in any type of vessel 
Its reliability is unquestioned and its adoption becomes 
question of economics; are the advantages of sufficient value 
to offset the higher cost of diesel-electric as compared with 
direct diesel drive in ships employed on long voyages? 

From 7,000 s.h.p. down diesel-electric drive costs from 10 

to 60 per cent more than an orthodox direct coupled slow 
speed diesel installation of equal power This additional 
cost may well be offset by the diesel-electric installation 
making available more cargo or accommodation space The 
mportance of this saving will increase if the existing ton 
nage rules, at present under review, are revised since thes 
rules have hitherto prevented full return being obtained from 
the use of a compact machinery installation 


Running Costs 


In comparing running cosis it is only necessary to consider 
| 


maintenance, staff, lubricating oil and fuel; all other items 
being common to straight diesel and diesel-electric drive 
Maintenance has been referred to; these outgoings can be 
favourable to electric drive especially when full advantage ts 
tuken of the service offered by the majority of manufac 
turers building medium-speed engines. The use of modern 
medium-speed engines tends if anything towards a saving 
in staff, since this machinery is simple and a minimum of 
watchkeeping attention is required in a well engineered 
installation. The electrical part of the installation is also 
simple and robust; it does not call for additional watch 
keeping or maintenance staff For the purpose of the com 
parison staff requirements can be considered as common to 
the two types of machinery 
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Propulsion motor room in a 3,000 s.h.p. installation 


Experience in a vessel in which a total of 5,200 b.h.p. is 
divided between six medium-speed engines in constant oper 
tion, showed an overall lubricating oil consumption of 23 
gallons per 2#hour day for all purposes This compares 
avourably with the consumption figure for a direct-coupled 
engine of similar total power. In addition, should contamina 
tion occur, making it necessary to renew the oll in an engine, 
only a small quantity is lost since the sump capacity in 
medium-speed engines is comparatively small 

s not intended to discuss actual fuel figures for various 
types of engine; such figures do vary between limits, and it ts 
the effect of transmitting the engine power electrically which 


In electric drive losses occur in the gener 


mncerns us here 
tors and motors and in computing the effective horsepower 
ivallable for propulsion these losses must be allowed for 
Comparing fuel consumption on the basis of effective propul 
sion horsepower the consumption in a diesel-electric installa 
tion is higher than that in a straight diesel installation in 
direct) proportion to the losses incurred in’ the electrical 
transmis system 

Direct or Alternating Current 


In a direct current system the electrical losses are of 
order of 15 per cent; hence the fuel consumption in such an 
installation is 17 per cent higher than that of a direct diese! 
installation of the same powet With an alternating current 
system the loss is reduced to about 7 per cent, resulting in 
an increase in fuel consumption of 7) per cent Any increas 
in fuel consumption is serious and, in a vessel which spend 
some 200 days a vear at sea, the increase in running costs 
arising trom the idoption of a direct current system is such 
is to make the project uneconomic Possible exceptions to 
this could occur, but they would be very rare. The lower 
order of losses in an alternating current system makes this 


a more ittractive proposition, well worthy of consideration 


Main control board on thwartship gallery 
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for some services Where A.( motors can be used for B.T.H. in 1950 


driving auxiliary machinery or propulsion and cargo service 


it is possible to provi wer for these from the propulsion Among the orders undertaken by the British Thomsou 
machinery A favourable case can be made for the adoption Houston Co., Lid., during 1950, ship propulsion has been 
of diesel-electric A.C. propulsion where full use can be made well represented by orders for electro-magnetic couplings 
of the flexibility of installation 1 operation previously ind gearboxes. Early in the year, two 910 b.h.p. 300 r.p.m. 
mentioned. A good example of a modern A.C. installation louble squirrel-cage couplings, — the excitation control 
is the Anglo Saxon Petroleum Company's Au In a higher ibicle, and a two-pinion reduction gearbox rated at 
powered vessel it would have been ssible to use the main 1.800 s.h.p. and 298,130 r.p.m., were dispatched for instal 
propulsion sets to supply power te rgo pumps, in the ition in the Australian Shipbuilding Board's Dongara. By 
same way as the propulsion altern ised in the he end of the year another equipment had been completed 
American T2 tankers e resulting wu il on would have rv Henry Robb, Ltd.; in this case the two couplings wer 
been an even better example « iesel-eleetric A.C. machit each rated at 1,520 b.h.p. and 300 r.p.m., and the gearbox 
ery applied to idvantag t 3,000 s.h.op and 296, 150 r.p.m. An order was also received 
From the tf going it Is 1 i wh iesel t for two electro-magnetic couplings and a two-pinion 222/100 


drive is at ‘ system for special purpose f t ut r.p.m. gearbox for a new 9,000 s.h.p. motorship, the Surrey, 
I } | I I I 

bility for ocean going vessels is limited \ direct current f the Federal S.N. Co., Ltd At the time of ordering these 

system fails to meet requirements in ships, for reasons vere among 


the largest couplings built in the world. An 
v wr order was received for two identical units, and the 
to powers above 3,000 s.h.p Above this power diesel-electri test order from John Brown & Co., Ltd., is for tw 


vessel u ouplings and a two-pinion 225/117 r.p.m. gearbox. Each 
project is designed to make full use of the itures inheren e couplings covered by this latest order will be rated 
in this class of machinery: summarised these mainly m t 5.650 b h.p it 228 r.p.m these being the largest so far 
prise rdered anvwhere in the world 


1. Installation flexibility which allows the naval <¢ i Some of the largest vessels completed during the year at 
tect wide s planning the 


of economy, while the altern , curren tem is restricted ther 1 


A.C. propulsion has much to recommend if a 


| equipped with BTH auxiliary generating machinery, among 
Operational ftlexibili im cono by virti ‘ them the Chusan (our 850-kW 2z0-volt D.C. geared turbo 
ing possible to shut d 1 part hinery wher nerate sets) and Velutina (two 400-kKW 220-volt) D.¢ 
propulsion power 1 t requires ! bo generators), Six further similar sets are being 
Added liabilit rising out of th ratl Dy 1 for the three sister ships of the Velutina. Simila 
lers 1 luring the year or already in hand include 
Power ava fre | ' or othe n add : HwOokW, two 300-kKW, four WoOkW, 
eight 220-kW turbo-sets. Of these 80 per 
for ships with A.C. auxil 
» A.C iuNxiliaries { 
g the A.C. eq 
to be built by 
& Co., Ltd 


itor sets 
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RADIO AND 
MARINE SAFETY 


THE PRESENT SITUATION IN RADIO COMMUNICATIONS 





By CAPTAIN F. J. WYLIE, R.N. (Retd.) 


Its widest sense opens up a large field tor 

t may properly be taken to include com 

kind and all the variety of radio naviga 
A claim that interesting progress is being made 

in of this catholic assortment might be rega 

merely as a platitude, because of the tradition of « isting Director, Radio 
change which radio has established in its half century of Advisory Service of the 
existence happens, however, that today this assertion Chamber of Shipping 
vould have considerably more foundation than usua Ti 
thuidity the situation is due in part to international regula 
nand in part to technical enterprise. The purpose of this 
cle is to diseuss the changes in the maritime telecommuni 
ition field, which spring mainly from the Atlantic City 
Convention of the International Telecommunication Unior 
of 1947, and the Safety of Life at Sea Convention, London, 


19-48 





normal radio-telegraph and D) F equipment ts in the process 
ol redesign by the manufacturers. This burden falls on the 
International Radio Regulations, 1947 General Post Office organisation as well as on the develop 
ment est tblishments, since ill the apparatus has to receive 

: type approval and pass the severe climatic and durability 

in radio-telegraphy and telephony. Firstly, the demand tests now specified. A small number of equipments to the 
the service of radio for communication and navigation new standard is already available, and the complete radio 


has been increasing for many vears and, as more and mort telegraph series seems likely to. be offered in time by at feast 


factors are combining to force the pace of develop 


services claim the right to “* come on the air,’ so less and five companies 
ilable fo ( S SS con itions ‘ \ aes 
ivailable for each recessive conventions of th Hitherto, the fitting of radio-telephony in cargo vessels 


below 1,600 tons gross has been on a voluntary basis. The 
new compulsory installation Rules for these vessels, down to 


5300 tons, will require a higher standard of equipment and 


Felecommunication Union have made increas 
satisty the 

eds of its members, and the latest of their efforts re 
embodied in the International Radio Regulations, 1947, The 
ve two main intentions, to pin the user more 


gulations in an endeavour to 


an emergency source of power, separate from the ship’s main 


; } electrical installat.on and propelling machinery There is 
his assigned frequency and so prevent him from likely, however, to be some period of grace for those ships 


with others, and to rearrange the sections of Whose present equipment does not fall far short of the new 

frequencies, which are allocated to each type of requirements Already radio-telephony sets to the higher 

v tandard 

The impact of these regulations on the marine user has also G.P.O 
iin date, } 


nply with the reduced tolerances (greater frequency 


into a more coherent and more economical whole re avy ible 


specifications for most of the items concerned have 


o facets His equipment will have, after a cert 


wen available, at any rate in provisional form, for two or 
three years. Unfortunately the complications of the changes, 
some of which are interrelated, has prevented complete 
, : stabilisation of the situation, and this has net been helped 

to his type of servic he tolerance rules affect by the delay in acceptance of the 1948 Safety Convention by 
nsmission in all bands, long, medium, intermediat the requisite number of countries The rules which arise 
short waves, but the major changes in frequency alloca from this Convention come into effect one year after the 
he in the short wave bands official date of ratification, and the period of grace allowed 
i] 


Safety of Life at Sea Convention, 1948 for each particular change of equipment is calculated from 

the date of coming into effect Further, the period of grace 

md main cause of change in- telecommunicatio depends upon whether or not a particular eoulpment is 

is international agreement to raise the standard of installed before or after the latter date. Hence, not only 

mtribution of radio to Safety of Life at Sea The Cor do manufacturers not vet know how much time is available 
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1 1 
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who at the present time are concerned with new 
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ilsorily upped with certain apparatu en i o estimate how long the equipment involved will be per 


e of them to contribute to the 


‘ yners, 
elr own safety, and will increase the number shi co install 


mule im) tise 


racter of this incre to require 


Il ships fitted dio-telegraphy to maintain The New Radio Rules 


inueous watch on distress wave while ; a, The Ministry of Transport's Ships’ Wireless Working Party, 
by human watch or by the automatic alarm. This imp! on which all the interested parties are represented, has been 
that cargo vessels down to 1,600 tons gross, as well as 
! 


passenger vessels whi 


t considering successive drafts of the new Radio Rules for some 

do not keep continuous humar wo vears and is still considering detailed technical amend 
watch, will have to install auto-alarm equipment ments. Under the Merchant Shipping (Safety Convention) 

All ships down to 1,600 tons gross to install radio direc Act, 1949, the Minister of Transport takes powers to make 
tion fin gy equipment these Rules and to inelude in them schedules which will 
All ships between 500 and 1,600 tons gross to carry radio spectty precisely the minimum recuirements of all the radio 
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lio-telegraph ships, minimum range of communication a single document. but the legal complications involved 
compulsorily fitted ships, general improvement. in vave not acee ed the production of the final form. In 
vers, direction finders and auto-alarms, provision of loud ret there ll b wo documents, as the Direction Finding 
r watch facilities and improvements in lifeboat rad‘o Rules are being dealt with separately and have not vet been 


Changes in Equipment seen in drat 
Effective Date for the New Radio Rules 


e understood from this that no single major 


equipment which tust satistied the previous regula It is believed that ratification of the Safety Convention is 
comply h the combined requirements of Atlantic expected early in 1951 It must be admitted that these hopes 


and SAFCON 1948 In fact the complete range of iy lready suffered periodic frustration for a whole year, 
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GEARED DIESEL MACHINERY 


A REVEW OF TECHNICAL FACTORS AND OPERATING ADVANTAGES 


Ey DAVID BRUCE* 


THE GEARED diesel motor vessel has come to stay, for it Is 

il in many ways for various types of vessel trom (tug 
ind coaster, to cross-channel passenger vessels, tramps 
liners It is a well proved propelling machinery arrange 
ment and vessels with this system of power t 
In Operation with powers varying trom 680 b.h.p. to 30,000 
b. hep 

The vessel referred to as having 30,000 b.h.p. is the pass 
ger ship Willem Ruys, built in 1947, and a brief descriptio 
f the machinery is worthy of note The vessel has accom 
modation tor SH) passengers and has a displacement of 21,300 
7 Kight 
m re used and these are con 


nsmission at 


tons; the length 1s 607 1 and the breadth S82 ft. 


engines operati 


nected four and four on to the two propeller shafts through 
electric couplings and iring. The propeller shaft) speed 
125 r.p.m. The maximum output of the machinery ts 
30,000 s.hop. giving a speed of 24 knots, while the cruising 
power is 27,000 s.h.p. giving a cruising speed of 21 knots 
It is interesting to note that i one engi is cu. out for 
ny reason the speed drop is only from 21 knots to 193 
Vessels with this) type of machinery were being built 
broad long before their adoption in Great) Britain, and 
imong the earliest vessels using this type of transmission, 
built in this country, were the well-known Admiralty scout 
~ of which the Bustler and Turmoil miyv be cited as they 
earned an enviable reputation both ino wartime and 
their transfer to private owners. Since these rescue 
were built there have been other ships constructed or 
construction n Srita.n using geared diesels These 


oasters, coal carriers nd deep-sea vessels 


Simple in Principle 


simple, tor instead of one large engine 
the propeller shatt, one, two or tou 
medium-speed gines can be connected through couplings 
propeller shaft or shafts. The revolu 


ind gearing 
tions of the g d engines are higher than those for direct 
lrive, the most etherent engine speed being chosen, while 


the most efficient: propeller speed is obtained by the intre 


duction of the gearing It should be stressed, however, 


gh revolution speeds do not mean more 
Mma ry parts, as the pl 
t than for the direct drive engine 
be connected directly to the gear 
tus desiral to fit a flexible or slip coupling between them 
Such couplings do not transmit terque fluctuations and = so 


provide almost complete Ivy even torque to the gears, whereby 
the propeller runs more smoothly than when driven by a 
ly coupled diesel engine The possibility of vibratior 
is reduced 
ve-cvlinder a0 riving through 
gearing | seen that 
me hand an h ontrols are 
with control rods passing 
Gea , 1 for independent cor 


naaa Where y . coupled to « 


shalt they re rrange ! +, with © ¢ } 


Fig. |. Two 5-cyl. engines driving through electric 
couplings and gearing 


ind gearing placed between the fore and aft pairs of engines. 
The propeller shaft runs between the aft’ pair of engines. 
Vhere are four main types of coupiung which can be su 
thly employed, 1 hydraulic, electric, pneumatic or 
Hexible. The principle of the hydraul coupling 1s too well 
known to warrant further description, but Fig. 2 shows an 
assembly of hydraulic couplings and gearbox with built-in 
thrust block and is shown here to emphasise the point that 
there is no solid connection between the driving and the 
driven members of the coupling In this case the torque is 
transmitted through the constan ly flowing and rotating mass 
of the fluid. this fluid being lubricating oil. The clearance 
between the two halves of the coupling is 5 to 15 millimetres 
weording to the size of the coupling and the power to be 
transmitted. The electric type coupling is illustrated in 
% and consists of an inner and outer member with an 
gap between the two vortions, and of course here again 
there is no solid connection between them. In action the 
nner member is excited elecirically and the poles on the 
outer member cut through the tield so created, and this 
causes the engine power to be transmitted 
Fig t illustrates an interes ing machinery arrangement, 
in which a single diesel engine of 300 r.p.m. is driving 
through an electric coupling and gearing on to the propeller 
haft. This machinery is installed in a collier which has to 
pass under sixteen Thames bridges In this case the pro 
peller speed was 100 r.p.m. A pneumatic type coupling is 
illustrated in Fig. 5 in which the drive is” transmitted 
through a pneumatic tube under internal air pressure which 
1 Flexible 
couplings can also be used such as the well-known Bibby 
coupling and installations using such a coupling are in hand 
hig. 6 shows one of a pair of engines on the test bed with 
the Bibby coupling and a_ reverse 


When engaged transmits the necessary power. 


gearbox 


he objection which is sometimes raised against — the 


Fig. 2. Assembly of hydraulic couplings and 
gearbox with built-in thrust block 
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principle is that it involves the of a larger number 
yiinders and, of course, more moving | , but this 


ealled disadvantage is more than offset by the advant 


ayes il 
herent 1 the Isc ol geared diesels and il considered 
t vivantages accruing from the use of ired diese 
many, some ot these are perhaps of a temporary nature 
e the remainder are of permanent u The 
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is ruling today itt a very important 
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Fig. 4. Single diesel engine with electric coupling and gearing 


320 rop.m i \ unsmitted by each coupling 
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uous conditions and have 
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e'O¢t s ’ , inufacture were first 
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free, 
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t becomes maior operation 
eXamination Furthermore. 
reared installat ’ much 


les 


engine, the co { placemer 
lower 


ares specified v the classification society are 


flected tn minor deg by the number of eneine 
ws that the quantity of spare gear he carried will 
practically the same in number for both types of 
nachinery, but in the seared installation these are smaller 
nad he ! r The ’ el consumy tion curve ‘ ' the medi im 
speed engine is for all practical purnoses level between three 
quarters and full load and rises between three quarters and 
ond It follows, therefore. that for slow speed of 


through the cruising sneed un to full speed the 
onsumption per behop. can be kept at the 


most econo 


re whereby economy can be achieved 


Fig. 3. Section showing electric coupling and gearing , Pee TH ah ; 7 ‘a ; -_ I 
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MARINE SUPERHEATERS 


EFFICIENCY AND ECONOMY IN THE USE OF STEAM 
By R. G. C. RICHARDSON, M.I.Mar.E. 


i place an independently tired superheater 
No superheaters need then be fitted in the smoketubes of the 
three remaimming Scotch boilers, and the tube diameters can 

ires u ‘ ew the be reduced » Whieh will result in increased boiler 


ited pressures ind boiler eflicienes 


Independently Fired Unit 


The independently tired unit will increase the steam tem 
perature to 850 deg. I red, or to any intermediate 
temperature In such ar rangement all steam from the 
hree remaining boilers would be passed through the inde 

lently fired superheater elements, and the final steam 
perature would be determined by the amount of. oil 
rned in the independently tired superheater Compared 
ha plant equipped with Scotch boilers at 250 lb. pressure 
nd 600 deg total temperature, the use of an independently 

hired unit: iner sing the steam temperature to SOO deg 
pproximately 7 per cent. The 
designed for gas recirculation 
s outlet side, reducing 
ly 10 deg. | The 
' through ports 

the 


up 
Ision OL the 
erature by 
wood with 
ly S2 per cent. The economiser 
ive steam heater or the bleeding 
s for feed | ing 4 oses 


in indepen 
shipowner would retain the 
of ft 
same time, 
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' resorting 
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t universall 
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economies This super 


Fig. |. Independently fired 
superheater 
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SPRING RELIEF VALVE 


Desuperheater in boiler 


heater would be designed so that its safety would always be 
issured. There would be no question of restricted free gas 
areas through the smoketubes as elements would only be 
fitted in the plain tubes of the boiler and, to ensure safety 
igainst damage, the element ends would be positioned well 
back in the smoketubes. 

In the case of a tanker where the cargo pumps are operated 
on saturated steam, the loss of water, when the considerable 
distance between the cargo pumps and boilers is considered, 
must be large, owing to the loss when draining the steam 
pipes. There will also be considerable condensation losses 
even when the cargo pumps are working Apart from the 
economies accruing from the use of dry steam, the amount 
of fresh water which would be saved by eliminating condensa 
tion would amply repay the initial cost and pay dividends 

It is unfortunate that in many instances the application of 
superheaters is considered a possible source of trouble, but 
it has always been the endeavour of the author's company 
to design and manufacture superheaters of a design to 
obviate the troubles which have been experienced in the 
past. These troubles have generally been as follows 

1 Leaking joints 

2. Leaking drain valves due to their operation 1 

‘cracked *' open position to circulate elements. 
Lubricating oil in boilers due to its excessive use, 
especially in auxiliary engines operated on superheated 
steam 

Marine Superheaters 


As regards point (1), there are three main types of joint 
(excluding, of course, expanded joints) Such joints are 
known as *'S,”° * R.B.’ and ** Concen " ball joints respec 
tively, and they were developed in the order stated. The 
*S"' type is the original joint, i.e., spigot and faucet with 
jointing material between the two faces. The ** R.B.” is a 
block joint. but with very thin jointing between the faces 
This joint has also the advantage that individual elements 
can be removed without disturbing others. The latest 
*Concen " ball joint is the best type of joint possible. Tt 
is completely self-aligning, and steam tightness is obtained 
by a line contact between the ball on the element end and 
the cone seat in the header. Thus no jointing material is 
required It will also be noted that with this joint the advan 
tage of the * R.B.“"’ tvne is retained in that individual super 
heater elements can be removed without disturbing othe 
elements These two types of joint constitute a great 
idvance over the original ** S "’ type, where it was possible 
to have six joints in a row, and if leaks occurred on the joint 
nesrest the tubeplate it was necessary to remove five elements 
before the original leak could be corrected. The “Concen”’ 
joint has been applied to all types of boiler. marine, loco 
motive and land, and has alwavs proved most satisfactory. 
It is the practice of the author's company to adopt this joint 
for temperatures not exceeding 850 deg. F.. which gives a 
liberal margin of safetv. The joint is simple to fit and main 
tain, and all that 1s required for its satisfactory and lasting 
performance are unbroken line contacts on both the ball end 
of the cone seat and a clean joint 

Concerning leaking drain valves (2), the protection of super 
heaters in main boilers which have to be used for discharging 
purposes and when firing conditions fluctuate during 
manoeuvring has always been a cause for concern, and 
various methods have been adopted. One method was to 
use the drain valves on the superheated headers to create 
circulation by havine these valwes *S cracked “ open, but this 
was always an ineffectual method as the amount of steam 
which was allowed to escape through the valve did not pas 


sufficient through the elements and could rot, therefore, pro 
tect them against overheating It also resulted in the valve 
seats and lids becoming scored which ultimately led to valve 
leakage As the drain pipes from these valves are usually 
open-ended, any leaks are always in evidence. This is apt 
to create the impression that it is futile to fit superheaters 
to gain economies and then lose part of this economy owing 
to the leakage of drain valves. 

With regard to oil in boilers (3), the occurrence of oil 
in boilers was a consequence of the use of superheated steam 
on engineroom auxiliaries—again in an attempt to create 
circulation of steam through elements for their protection. 
No doubt when a vessel is being manoeuvred in and out of 
port the amount of steam taken by the engineroom auxilia 
ries would be sufficient to protect the elements, but this 
amount is not sufficient to afford protection when a main 
boiler is steaming at full evaporation for discharging pur 
poses; moreover, some 90 per cent of this is used as 
saturated steam. For this reason the use of superheated 
steam for engineroom auxiliaries did not achieve the purpose 
for which it was intended, namely, complete protection of 
superheaters. Furthermore, the employment of internal 
lubrication for the auxiliary machinery was mainly respon 
sible for the occurrence of oil in feed water, as the oil could 
pass through into the exhaust system from which it was 
difficult: to remove even with the most efficient filters. 


Desuperheaters 


In order to provide complete protection for superheaters 
under any conditions of boiler steaming, the installation of 
desuperheaters is proposed, A typical installation is illus 
trated in Fig. 2, which shows a simple three-element type of 
immersed desuperheater and collectors. It will be noted that 
these coils are fitted between the nests of smoketubes and 
are immersed in the boiler water. The collectors are con 
nected by steam pipes through the desuperheater inlet and 
outlet valves on the boiler shell. The steam pipe arrange 
ment is such that all steam is superheated, and a branch in 
the superheated steam line is provided to pass steam into 
the desuperheater inlet valve The desuperheater outlet 
valve acts as the auxiliary stop valve, and all auxiliary 
steam, both for engine room and deck, can be taken from 
this source. The desuperheater is designed to reduce the 


steam temperature from 600 to 425 deg. F. and there is 
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Fig. 3. Sectional view of Johnson boiler showing 
damper arrangement 
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COVERINGS 


A REVIEW OF PROGRESS IN SAFETY AND ECONOMY 
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Alternatively the rolling be done endwise, but as the 


owage length ay often restricted, the rolling 
ctions must be i oO pivet up to a vertical position 
of the hatch opening. With this design of cover 

types hi ved. With one \ ich seetion 

ind lifts ims lon other us combination of 
ngeing-up and ’ tchway furthest 
rom the winch, the hing y sect being coupled together 
nd titted at th joint, but rolling towards their lifting point 
Another combination 1 ios s of coupled 
sections, the end section serving to push or tow the others 


velorehand 


nto their respective positions Phis is known as single pull 
the covers may roll open endwise horizontally from 


ca 


ch end and overlap the opened cover of the adjacent 
hatch by vary.ng the coamine height of each hatch This 
irrangement, whi s most suitable for ore carriers and 


such vessels with ies of hatches in succession, Is very 


easily worked as there is no lifting, and a light hauling 
t each end of the hatch range can open or close 


few seconds 
Covers in Tweendecks 


ither deck steel hat covers have been 
there ts re field for the adoption 
The solution in’ this 

contined t tiling with a number of 
having two end sections joined to 
rt ged to the deck, 
nd lifting ; their joming Phe remainder of the 
cover sections are made o ng type With this com 
bination any section of the tweendeck or the hold can be 
made accessible simultaneously This type of tweendeck 
over stands up well to the dropping of heavy loads of 
which has proved ditheulty with small steel 

web beams as the welding is liable to come 

used in conjunction with bulb 

open shelterdeck vessels, but 


nd tar 


otherwise a se ») hateh is provided which makes for 
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four portable wheels per 
: er is lowered. This 


u a ind is very 
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rapid in operation, This system has been adopted on several 
of the largest passenger liners recently 

Referring to details of steel hatch cover construction, 
the jointing used is’ rubber a softer consistency than 
hard rubber, and this allows of a more detinite compression 
than the latter, is more durable and cat made gastight 
Greasy packing is not a good material this job, owing 
to lack of resilency and the fact that once the grease has 
melted out, the air or watertighiness disappears. The rolling 
is accomplished by an eccentric bush in the wheels, which 
allows the cover to sit on its watertight se iting at sea, but 
can be turned and p.nned up so as to allow the wheel to 
function. This takes only a matter of seconds 

Hatch Disposition 

There are many variations of hatch disposition possible, 
such as twin hatches, which allow the cargo hook to cover 
the hold area efficiently even without using the large single 
hatches, but these, while being lighter, are more complicated 
due to the central girders which are necessary. This type 
is useful, however, for carrying fixed or travelling central 
cranes between the two hatches \ further alternative ts 
travelling cranes, which can traverse the hatch openings 
as well as run fore and aft over a range } 
Great Lakes vessels. These all tind their best use with fore 


ind-aft rolling hatch covers which over! ch other wher 


of hatches, as i 


idjacent hatches are open, as the crane can vel right over 
the hatches whethe pen or shut 
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The main point to consider today is time saving, although 
it is hardly realised by many shipowners running general 
cargo vessels what a large proportion of the present short 
working day in port is eaten up in hatch handling instead of 
cargo handling, This proportion must take account of all 
the stoppages which reduce the nominal working day to 
something much less; while the hatch handling time must 
remain a fixed quantity until better facilities are afforded. 
This fact has made it necessary to employ three vessels 
where two used to suffice in such places as Australia and 
New Zealand. A good case can be made out for using side 
ports, but this is generally done in’ tweendecks as an 

uxiliary to hatch loading 
The quickest loading possible is by spouts, as is done for 
, and the quickest discharge is by grabs; 
but for finer cargoes neither is possible. In the case of 
general cargo the restriction on using light fork trucks in 
the ship, owing to their weight if battery-driven and the 
fumes if petrol-driven, leaves the hand truck as the only 
method of using side ports in tweendecks. This is bound 
to be slow, but can help the main hatch work. Attempts 
have been made to use overhead discharging beams on board 
the vessel itself, but the liability of damage at sea has given 
a setback to this scheme; so that in all likelihood we shall 
have to carry on with the deck hatch as at present, backed 
as possible in certain trades by side ports, using the 
gear such as winches or cranes for discharge into 
iway from the quay, and shore cranes to assist the 

ships gear where available. 


coal, ore, grain, ete 





RECENT BRITISH MARINE PATENTS 


A SURVEY OF THE ACTIVITIES OF DESIGNERS OF SHIPS AND EQUIPMENT 
By D. W. RUDORFF 


THis REVIEW of British marine patents granted in 
recent years Is an attempt to present a broad outline 
of the major problems occupying the minds of ships’ 
designers, and in fact of all those concerned with the 
building of marine equipment of all kinds. It will be 
readily appreciated that a brief survey of this nature 
cannot possibly pretend to detailed completeness, 
neither as regards subject matter nor enumeration of 
ull patents 
hoped that this summing up will nevertheless serve 


overing any specific invention; but it is 


to bring salient problems of today’s marine develop 
ments into greater relief. 


Ship Construction 


In B.P. No. 561,348, G. A. Rotinoff envisages a cellular 


honeveomb structure of longitudinal celis which torms the 
outer part of the whole or a part of the ship. The honey 
comb structure is formed by welding together plates of chan 
nel or trough shape Phe ls and the central space re 
divided by plates or bulkheads, and both the cells and part 
of the ra ) earry oil cargo The bottom of the 
vessel may be completed in dry dock nd the vessel ther 
floated off and completed while floating Filling of the tiers 
of cells is effected by pumps in the central space, which fill 
the tiers from the bottom upwards 

B.P. No. 564,390, issued to W. Beardmore & Co., Ltd., and 
W. E. Dickie, refers to the use of studs welded or 


the underside of steel decks; these studs to pass through 


rewed to 


boards of insulating, « ind through slots ir 


material 
of wood or other mate | covering the board junctions and 
be fitted with nuts and v 

B.P. No. 566,098, g t to A’ B Gotaverken, proposes a 
bulkhead or similar st ich is linhle to be subjected 
to unilateral pressur 1 ! ig in one direction, as for 
Instance, bec 1 ( lec ising static water pressure, 
towards the toy ' lesign, stiffeners are provided, the 
distance between whi fans out in the direction of decreasing 
pressure, that is, towards the top of the bulkhead 


In B.P. No, 567,229, E. | 


Moloney suggests building up 
the ship's nut a 


superposed strakes of units of see 
tional plates’ ich unit comprising the main plate proper 
with a stringer formed o etior late welded to the main 
plate along one of ngitudinal edges, and a series of 
frames also formed of s ior plates and welded edgewise 
to the main plate he main plates are welded together to 
form the hull 

B.P. No. 570,771, 1 d ans, Ltd., and A. B.S 
Young, covers pl ‘ s turned by handles which 


secure ships itertight doors in_ the 


closed position The handles and clip have a total rotation 
of 140 degrees, the locking position being 50 degrees inwards 
ind downwards from the vertical 

B.P. No. 581,310, which was granted to Weaver Associates 
Corporation, refers to corrugated bulkheads and shows the 
intersection of two bulkheads with horizontal corrugations 
as having the edges of the intersecting plate profiled to fit 
fully the form of the intersected continuous plate. The inter 
fitting edges are then we'ded 

B.P. No. 595,945, issued to C. F. Christensen, shows a ship 
with propelling machinery aft, which has the hull rigidity 
progressively increasing in the forward direction This is 
ihieved either by increasing the depth of the double bottom 
by the provision of longitudinal bulkheads or by addition of 
material to the ships’ sides and decks 

According to B.P. No. 599,658, issued to E. L. Barford, a 
welded bulkhead comprises a vertical element placed between 
two horizontally-placed corrugated plates whose cross-section 
forms part of a smoothly running wave, as for instance a sine 
wive 

R.S. V. E. Guilloton, in B.P. No. 620, proposes the use 
of longitudinal beams to support the deck plates between 
longitudinal upwardly reinforced box girders and the walls of 
the ship and carried by transverse box girders on each trans 
verse side of the hatehways and connected with the longi 
tudinal box girders 

In B.P. No. 623,550, L. D. Smith describes a container ship 
having large hatches over the holds He describes a sheer 
structure comprising hollow beams in the side walls of the 
vessel and extending over the greater part of this length so 

s to strengthen the structure of the vessel. These hollow 
beams form a continuous enclosed passageway along each side 

the vessel 

B.P. No. 685,112, issued to D. Tom-Peterson, refers to trans 
erse and longitudinal corrugated bulkheads and covers a 
design in which the corrugations of the two intersecting bulk 
heads are so arranged that the corrugations in the one of 
the two bulkheads are displaced in such a manner relatively 
to the corrugations of the other bulkhead that each vertical 
part of one bulkhead intersects a sloping part in the other 
bulkhead and vice versa. This arrangement facilitates the 
onnection of the bulkheads by welding, ete. 

3.P. No. 566.046, granted to W. P. Kellett, and being a 
patent of addition to B.P. No. 549.305, refers to a ship having 
lers arranged on the decks so that goods containers 
can be hauled along these roller ways for storage on the decks. 
is described in the parent patent. The rollers are mounted 
n supports below the deck surface and project through open 
ings in the deck so as to enable the containers to rest on the 


rows of rol 


llers 


In B.P. No. 581,708, issued to J. D. Calvin, loading of a 
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ships hold with other than bulk cargo is facilitated by the 
provision of two conveyors between the tweendecks and the 
hold so that trucks carrying the cargo can proceed from the 
quay through the cargo doors down to the hold and return 
by a separate conveyor, 

According to B.P. No. 593,666, in the name of P. Thiel, a 
sectional ship comprises a complementary engine unit and 
cargo section, of which the engine unit contains propulsion 
This engine 
unit has an indentation in one side of the hull to provide a re 
cess for receiving and supporting the cargo section. The latter 
is in the form of at least one Hoatable cargo-carrving barge 
ind fits snugly in the recess of the engine unit The latter 
is equipped with ballast means for sinking it, so that the 
bottom of the recess has a draught greater than the loaded 


ro section, permitting that section to be floated into the 


and navigating equipment and crew's quarters. 


On raising the engine unit, the cargo section is sup 
ported on the bottom of the recess B.P. No. 574,609, granted 
to J. J. Bylo, describes a vessel equipped with one or more 
dismountable cargo-receiving holds or platiorms supportable 
m the deck of the vessel The hold is supported at its ends 
on the dock and the vessel is moved under the hold) by 
lowering the receiving deck sufficiently by water ballast. 

In B.P. No. 563,371, J. S. Thompson and W. G. Thompson 
show the frame of a ship's sidelight provided with a mild steel 
ring which car ittached by welding to the ship’s plating 
The ring may made separately, split, assembled on the 
fr ime, and i ends then welded together: or the ring may be 
shrunk or screwed o1 to the frame 

B.P. No. 689,373, issued to John I, Thornyeroft & Co., Ltd., 
ind HY. J. Watson, aims at providing a ship’s funnel the 
design of which ensures that smoke and other products ot 
combustion are carried away clear of decks and accommoda 
tion spaces throughout the shiy The patent described and 

ustrated in Tur Suiprinc Worip of October 18 


Multi-Hull Ships 


B.P. No. 571,: issued to A. H. G. Burgess, refers to a 
muliti-hull ship having three hulls forming a continuous deck 
The screws are located in two longitudinal tunnels formed by 
the hulls 

B.P. No. 586,640, granted to A, J. Abbey, describes a multi 
hull ship comprising a single superstructure supported by a 
number of hulls, the hulls being mutually detachable: the 
latter may be used either individually or in combination with 
the remaining hull or hulls. 

A number of designs of concrete ships were conceived during 
the last war, intended to improve designs made during the 
First World War Among these patents the following may 
be mentioned: B.P. No. 560.346, issued to A. Holter. who 
describes method of casting ships in reinforced concrete, 
while B.P. No. 560,369, granted to the same inventor. specifies 
A ship’s hull built 

f tubular units connected to bow and stern 

laimed in B.P. No. 564.485, granted to V. Yourke 

acture of reinforced concrete vessels is 

O. Williams in his B.P. No. 579,964 and 

SS1.6S82, i a reinforced concrete structure of special 
overed by B.P. No. 584,194, issued to R. A. Whitson 

No. 636,987, issued to P. H. de Groot, deseribes a 

vessel equipped on the roof of its deckhouse with a 

‘ the catch, while the processing machinery is 


tubular hull which has special features 


iinly above deck and preferably within the 


ckhouse 
Ship Salvage 


For the raising of sunken ships F. G. Creed and Floating 
Structures, Ltd., in B.P. No, 568,612, propose a floating plat 
form supported by bridgework connecting the upper ends of 

dumnar buovant members, which with their lower ends are 
secured in horizontal tubular floats. The platform is pro 
vided with lifting gear, but it may also be used for sinking 
piles or te 

Saunders-Roe, Ltd., and A. Gouge, in B.P. No. 575,723, 
describe a fiving boat base which c« mprises a dock on the 
shore of an alighting stretch of water, a breakwater located 
ff shore from the dock, a cable extending between the 
breakwater and the dock and a winch for drawing in the 
cable to tow into dock the flying boat which has made fast 
o the cable 

B.P. No 


salvage vessel which comprises a pair of hulls connected by 


carssons, ¢ 
t 


593.649, granted to J. Wertheimer, envisages 
endless girders, each extending beneath each hull and bridg 
ng the space between the hulls with lifting means mounted 
on the hulls for lifting and supporting a derelict vessel 
between them 

The design of tvpes of anchor is described in B.P 
No. 570.950, « Dial, No. 574.326, issued to A 1 
Bechelt, | granted to R. S. Danforth, while 
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No. 579,815, issued to R. C. Graseby, describes an apparatus 
for delivering an anchor through the hull of the ship, the 
anchor being normally contained in a tube mounted over a 
hole in the hull, ingress of water being prevented by a gate 
valve. A mooring anchor or sinker of hollow pyramid torm 
is specified in B.P. No. 594,287, in the name of W. Lething 
ton. The subject matter of B.P. No. 608,526, granted to 
Hamilton's Lilyflex Surfaces, Ltd., and R. M, Hamilton, ts 
indicated by the title “Improvements in or relating — to 
mooring systems for chain ferries and ships.’’ This invention 
envisages a chain and travelling float system comprising, In 
combination, a chain meshing with a driving sprocket, whi h 
may be moored about an anchorage so as to be capable of 
being used for securing vessels, while the travelling float 1s 
employed to facilitate the securing of mooring chains or 
hawsers from the vessel to the chain 


Collision Measures 


Among collision measures protected by British patents, 
the invention covered by B.P. No. 568,977, granted to A. R 
Neelands, A. R. Pithard, G. Wallace and Cementation Com 
pany, Ltd., may be mentioned. The device described for 
sealing an underwater hole in a ship's hull comprises a bag 
in mesh form, which is larger than the hole This bag ts 
inserted into the hole in such a way as to be partly inside 
and partly outside, and then expanded by material capable 
of setting under water. The bag may be made of metal, 
fibre, cloth or rubber. A’ spring-pressed sealing plate for 
sealing holes in ships and tanks is described in B.P. No 
565,656, granted to B. H. Wishaw. The combined use of 
inner and outer sealing plates and means for sealing the hole 
by their use is shown by B.P. No. 570,106, in the names of 
F. L. Goodacre and L. E. Turner Stopping leakage by 
temporarily sealing a hole in a ship's hull by the application 
of concrete or cement ts also described in B.P. No. 597.876, 
issued to R. S. Chipchase 

** Sea calming ” is the title of B.P. No. 580,807, granted 
to L. R. B. Shackleton According to the inventor, liquid 
fuel oil, hydrocarbons and like liquids, including creosote, 
are thickened by means of the reaction products of sulphur 
chloride and vegetable or fish oil, which may either be formed 
in situ or added as a previously formed powdered product. In 
an example 30 parts diesel oil, 5 parts rape seed oil and 1.25 
parts sulphur chloride are stirred together and maintained 
at 65 deg. C. for 30 minutes A soft rigid jelly forms in about 
one hour, 

B.P. No. 581,771, issued to W. O. Alexander and Imperial 
Chemical Industries, Ltd., claims that corrosion and inecrus 
tation of ships’ hulls and marine structures is prevented by 
forming or surfacing such structure with preformed sheets 
of a compound metal consisting of a layer of a ferrous alloy 
bonded on one or both sides with a layer of corrosion resis 
tant metal or alloy, the latter being joined together by 
welding with an alloy of substantially similar composition 
so as to present a continuous corroston-resistant surtace The 
corrosion resistant material may be a copper-nickel 
nickel-silver, stainless steel, aluminium, aluminium bronze, 
or aluminium brass 


Propulsion Plant 


Numerous patents have been issued in recent years in 
connection with the arrangement of marine propulsion plants 
of various types. Thus, B.P. No. 561.482, issued to Sulzer 
Fréres, S.A., shows how dangerous resonance phenomena of 
torsional vibration can be avoided by positioning in a 
geared diesel installation the reduction gear nearer the pro 
peller than was hitherto usual The itures of a multi 
engine internal combustion engine drive, in which propeller 
shafts are driven through gearing and mechanical or electro 
magnetic couplings by diesel engines, are described in B.P. 
No. 563,115, issued to English Electric Co., Ltd., and J. 
Welsh. A propulsion plant in which a number of internal 
combustion engines are connected via electric slip couplings 
to the propeller shaft is shown in B.P. No. 566,966, granted 
to A/B Gotaverken and J. Olsson. In B.P. No. 571,553, 
M Pettersen) shows how in multi-eylinder marine 
engine which has a row of at least five upright cylinders 
arranged across the ship, each cylinder has an individual 
transverse crankshaft which is arranged lengthwise in the 
ship. The crankshafts have supplementary cranks connected 
by coupling rods and the propeller shaft drive may be taken 
from the central crankshaft or, in the ise of a twin-serew 


vessel, from lateral crankshafts 

A multi-cylinder opposed piston engine of interesting 
des is described in B.P. No. 602.662, issued to H. Pen 
warden and Sir J. Kingcome In this engine the eylinder 
ixes form isosceles triangles, with the ingle between the 
equal sides being greater than 60 deg. and not more than 
90 deg 
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CAIRNS, NOBLE & CO., LTD. 


Shipbrokers and Coal Contractors, Bunkering and Chartering, 
SHIPPING AND FORWARDING AGENTS 


Agents for the Principal Air Lines 


CAIRN-THOMSON LINE CANADIAN SERVICE 


BETWEEN 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE, MIDDLESBROUGH, 
LEITH & DUNDEE 
AND 
MONTREAL (in Summer) 
also QUEBEC, (if required) 

ST. JOHN, N.B. (in Winter) 
also HALIFAX N.S. & PORTLAND ME., (if inducement) 


Fast Steamers Equipped with Refrigeration and Fan Ventilation 


NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE 


ALSO AT MIDDLESBROUGH 


NW CASTLE 24225 


Head Office : 





IWAN, NEWCASTLE 








SS 2 


UNION-CASTLE ~ and trom South Africa 


A WEEKLY MAIL SERVICE 


from Southampton carrying pas- 
Cape Town 


sengers and cargo to 
Port Elizabeth, East London and 
Durban (via Madeira) is maintained 
by fast modern liners of between 
20,000 to 28.000 tons 

From London there are also tre 
quent sailings for South and East 
African Ports via the Mediterranean 


or the West Coas 


Sailings, fares and rates of 


on application 


Africa 
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or gas discharge is mentioned in B.P. No 

ted to P. H. Wild The jet propulsion appara 
is envisaged by f. Hamilton-Adams in B.P. No, 578,503 has 
chamber in which fuel is burned so that water is evapot 
ted in another chamber surrounding the former Phe 
combustion products and the steam are mixed in 
which drives the fuel 


common 
chamber and pass through a turbine 
and air pumps prior to passing to valve-controlled jet nozzles 
A. Brown and H. Vickers, in B.P. No. 587,079, describe the 
design and working cycle of a Jet apparatus with combustion 
Water jet pro 


chamber which serves to expel a water Jet 
591,089, obtained 


pulsion is also the substance of B.P. No 
by W. J. H. Challis and Isleworth Shipbuilders, Ltd. 


Steering and Rudders 
A rudder, preferably of the balanced type, with a tube 
stock, is described in detail in B.P. No 
560,914, issued to J. Livingston, Further particulars of the 
proposed design are given in B.P. No. 560,922, 
same inventor, In B.P. No. 565,081, R. L. Aitken explains 
that in a ship’s steering system with a balanced rudder, 
hand-operated type, instability of the 
positions will be 


serving as rudder 


issued to the 


especially of the 
rudder at certain angular 
provision of a proposed brake 

In B.P. No. 565,414, P Dams 
ping and Trade Mission describe the 
open-ended box-like fins to each side of the 
The design of a change-over valve for a ‘:ydraulic steering 

ar is covered by B.P. No. 565,515, issued to ¢ Hyland 
Proposals regarding the manufacture of rudder trames are 
made in B.P. No. 565.615 and No, 568.465, both issued to 
the Wolsingham Steel Co., Ltd., and T. Liddle 3. 


prevented by 
mechanism 

and Norwegian Ship 
fitting of one or more 
rudder plate 


n features 
normal 
remote 


in his B.P. No. SS8S.388, discloses desig 
which is hand operated at the 


Dalrymple, 
of a steering gear 
steering controlled from 


position but can be 
positions electrically by changing over to electric working 
A considerable amount of detail appertaining to an auto 
matic steering gear systery steered by a magnetic compass 
is given in B.P. No. 592,405, Motors 
Corporation 

Propulsion by means of one or more propellers set forward 


issued to General 


stern within an open-bottom trough formed in the 


ol the 
bottom of the after part of the hull with its rear end below 
the rudder post is envisaged in B.P. No. 562,451, granted to 
W. R. Andrews, a further feature of this invention being the 
provision of external channels in each side of the after part 
of the hull for the purpose of direc ing water to the rudder 
According to B.P. No. 564,613, obtained by A. Rietzke, 
straight ahead propulsion of a twin screw propelled vessel, 
should either propeller ineffective, is ensured by 
jlacing the propeller axes on lines parallel to lines extending 
resistance on the hull, to points 
rudder blade at a distance in 


become 
I 
from the centre of frictional 
offset from the centre of the 
inches equal to the length of the hull divided by the g 
level The method of deter 
the centre of frictional resi 

No. 578,785, issued to T. C. Tobin and Sir F. E 

ck deseribes novel propeller shaft bracket The 

of a stern-tube gland is disclosed in B.P. No. 597,002, 
granted to E. Bugatti under convention rights A propeller 
guard preventing fouling of the propeller by a rope is covered 


by B.P. Ne f McLean 


636,067 issued to D. L 


rreatest 
width in feet th water 


it 
tr tance is described 


Anti-Rolling Devices 


Among anti-rolling devices proposed in patent specifica 
B.P. No. 564,978 granted to H. Hutton-Penman des 
eribes a device comprising a number of flat steel plates 
attached to the sides of the bull slightly above the waterline 
with their fore ends slightly higher than the after ends 
B.P. No. 573.954 and 588,965 issued to W. Denny & Bros.. 
Ltd., J. F. Allan and Brown Bros. & Co., Ltd., 
roll stabiliser comprising fins which are projectable laterally 
from the sides of the hull and B.P. No. 578.909, granted to 
grown Bros. & Co., Ltd., W. Wallace and W. Denny & 
gros., Ltd., contrived to 
inticipate change in the direction of rolling motion of ships, 
ete., equipped with anti-rolling apparatus (The use of 
stabilising fins of a type developed by the aforementioned 
companies and individuals has gaired wide publicity by the 
Reference to these three patents 


tions, 


reters to a 


describes an electric control device 


installation in the Chusan. 
enumerated above should not, of course, be considered to 
give the full picture both as regards actual installation and 
pater” protection.) 

J. Bell and C. 8. Wright, in their B.P. No. 580,982, propose 
to stabilise a ship by providing a number of small fins or 
stabilisers mounted on shafts arranged at right 

longitudinal centre line of the ship, the fins 
being located in openings along the length of the bilge keel 


separate 
angles to the | 


World GY 


each side of the ship. By oscillation of the shafts by control, 


from inside the ship, the fins are tilted to impel wacer through 
produce a stabilising force 


the openings so as to 
564.869 describes a tele 


A. N. G. Andrews in B.P. No 
scoping hatch cover comprising a number of slideable sections 
of progressively reduced size and indicates means for main 
taining weather tightness Hatch covers with laminated 
wood components with special design features are referred 
to in B.P. No. 565,171 granted to G. Kahr. Hatch cover 
features of various natures are described in B.P. No, 580,758, 
issued to L. E. Metcalfe and No, 593,848 granted to Waterman 
Steamship Corporation under convention rights 

The considerable number of patents granted on the design 
and operational features of lileboats and davits proves the 
importance attaching to this matter Lifeboat designs are 
given in B.P. Nos. 560,016 and 566,925 granted to TI. R. 
Fleming, F. E. Fleming and R. P. Moffat, in No. 561,346 
issued to H. M. Crankshaw, and No, 564,147 obtained by 
G. B. Bailey and S, J. Wragge, i hand-operated 
propelling gear 


who describe 
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earming of the 
reached 
apparent. On 

companies 
effect on 

supply and other costs 


Korea and the 
been 


that have come of 
nations. \ 
shortages of sea-carryving capacity are 
the other hand, accounts of the 
issued in) 1950 revealed the 
profits of higher fuel. loading, 
and of increased depreciation charges, Shipping shares 
rather friendless market 
1950. Sut towards the 
attracted to the 
freight 
values began to rise. 

shipbuilding, 


position has now where 
shipping 


have rdverse 


were understandably a 
throughout the greater part of 
close of that ye 

market by — the 
structure, and share 


ar Investors were 


strengthening of — the rate 


he course of | price movements n 
marine engineering and shipping shares is depicted in 
the following tables: 
SHIPPING SHARE PRICE TRENDS 
Price Range and Yields, 1950 


48 6 


SHIPBUILDING SHARE PRICE TRENDS 
Price Range and Yields, 1950 


ane = 

kers eee ene ) 3 3 4 

It will be noticed that, in. the of both ship 
buildtng and shipping equities, prices have 
or néar the levels of the year. But, 
ordinaries had a major rise” in 
shipping equities began to advance only 
close of the year, the latter are the 
provide capital appreciation in 1951. Moreover it must 
be borne in mind that shipbuilding profits may suffer 
this vear from fixed price contracts 
which have not increase of costs, 
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DUTCH SHIPPING AND SHIPBUILDING 


REVIEW OF AN 


INTERESTING YEAR 


By THE SHIPPING WORLD’S Own Correspondent 


SHIPPING always being an opportunist industry, it can 
easily be understood that most shipowners in_ the 
Netherlands are still as uncertain with regard to the 
future as they were at the beginning of 1950. 

Admittedly, the past year has been satisfactory (as 
1949 was) and prospects for the coming months are 
good, but nobody knows what the position will be in 
a few years and this is what the shipowner has to 
keep in mind when building up his fleet. 

The uncertainty of shipping was clearly shown by 
recent developments. While six months ago the 
freight market was still on the decline, there is now, 
on many routes, a shortage of tonnage, and a fortnight 
before the end of the year the Far Eastern Freight 
Conference, the Philippines / Europe Conference and the 
Japan Outward Freight Conference were even com 
pelled to announce new regulations for and registration 
of shipments to their ranges, as the demand for space 
greatly outnumbered the available tonnage. Mean 
while, even if one can speak of a ** boom“, costs are 
Recently an overall 5) per cent 
rise in wages was allowed by the Government, and 
other operating costs are much higher than a year 


continuing to rise. 


igo. The impression remains, however, that on the 
whole year this has been a very satisfactory one. For 
1949 good dividends were paid: Holland-America Line 
% per cent, Java-China Paketvaart 9 per cent, 
Hollandsche Stoomboot Maatschappiy 7 per cent, 
Maatschappiy Nederland 12 per cent, Van) Ommeren 
& Co. 9 per cent, Koninklijke Rotterdamsche Lloyd 
Ss per cent, Nederlandsche Scheepvaart Unie 11.60 pet 
cent. Many companies added considerable sums to thei 
reserves and it is to be expected that dividends for 
1950 will be on the same level. If there were no 
dividend limit) certain) companies would no doubt 
declare higher dividends. 

Owners are very careful in ordering new ships, not 
only because of the high building costs but also 
because of the uncertainty as to the future. They do 
not forget that the Dutch merchant fleet has surpassed 
the prewar level and they only order ships to replace 

ships in their fleets. 

a tribute to the foresight’) of several owners 
that they had the courage to order new ships early 
in 1950, when many saw a period of depression and 
deflation hover in the not so far distance. Yet the 
vear’s events proved them to have been right. With 
building costs jumping they got their ships quite 
cheap- comparatively speaking, that is- and several 
recent orders show that costs are expected to rise 
even higher. The volume of the Dutch fleet is now 
well over 110 per cent of the prewar volume, as is 
shown in Table I. 


TABLE 1.—THE DUTCH MERCHANT FLEET 
ps q € 


f 500 tons gross a 


ber. 1939 


According to preliminary figures the Dutch met 
chant fleet on December 1, 1950, consisted of 581] ships 
of 500 tons gross and over, totalling 2.882.074 tons, 


ind 579 ships of under 500 tons gross, totalling 
167,955 tons, giving a grand total of 1,160 ships and 
3,050,029 tons gross. One of the most remarkable 
facts emerging from these figures is the weakness of 
the tanker fleet. While all over the world large 
numbers of tankers are being built, the Dutch tanker 
fleet is only 115 per cent of that in) 1939, notwith 
standing a highly increased demand for refined oil 
and its products and a growing demand for tanker 
space for erude oil by the new refineries in Western 
Europe just before and after the last war. World 
production of crude oil in 1949 was 169 per cent of that 
in 1947. It would be natural to expect the tanker 
fleet to grow with at least the same speed as oil 
production, and in most countries this is the case; not 
so in the Netherlands. Moreover, of the comparatively 
small tanker fleet only a few are owned by the two 
private shipping cempanies that operate tankers; 
Phs. van Ommeren and N.V. Gebr. Van Uden. This 
makes the Dutch merchant fleet rather one-sided, the 
accent being on regular cargo lines. Tramping is on 
the decline and the number of shipping companies that 
only operate tramps ts rapidly diminishing. 
Passenger Transport 


Whereas it can safely be said that no remarkable 
changes have taken place in the last year as far as 
the cargo tonnage is concerned, and no striking new 
additions to the fleet were put into service, there are 
some noteworthy trends in the passenger range. On 
practically — all demand for — passenget 
accommodation has been high and on the Indonesian 
route the Dutch Government was even forced to 
charter several British, French and American ships to 
repatriate troops and civilians. All Dutch-owned ships 
on the Indonesia route were booked to capacity and 
over on the return trip. It was remarkable, however, 
that most ships were also fully booked on the outward 
journey. Apart from the Dutch troops in Indonesia 
which had to be repatriated at great) speed, many 
civilians and their families also went back to their 
home country. Although = there is some 
between the two countries, 


routes — the 


tension 
Indonesia still needs 
Kuropeans in the civil service, agriculture and 
industry. People with long colonial experience are 
not wanted because of their often wrong mentality, 
and most Dutch firms in) Indonesia are therefore 
replacing almost their entire staff. This provides 
trafic for the shipping companies which, however, 
take many emigrants for 
journey. 

Passenger traffic to and from North America has 
been highly satisfactory. In a recent interview Mr. 
W. H. de Monchy, manager of the Holland America 
Line, stated that this summer established a postwar 
record, Al! avatlable accommodation was booked and 


Australia on the outward 


if more ships had been at hand the traflic would have 
heen considerably higher. There has been a great 
demand for accommodation by American tourists. 
Moreover, — the United States now heing directly 
involved in European political, economic and military 
affairs, 
increased. Many more people than before the war go 
to the U.S.A. on business and a large number of 


trafie other than for tourism has greatly 


American businessmen visited Europe. This trend 
Traffic on the North 
Atlantic route is expected to increase even more in 
the next years. Competition is keen, but, as Mr. 
De Monchy said, the situation has still to crystallise. 
In any event, the Holland-America Line is optimistic 
and on November l the COMpany ordered two new 
passenger ships, the Ryndam and Maasdam. 

Holland. the most densely 


continues and even grows. 


populated country in 
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SWEDISH SHIPPING AND SHIPBUILDING 


INCREASED EARNINGS FROM SHIPPING 


DECLINE IN SHIPBUILDING ORDERS 


By THE SHIPPING WORLD'S Own Correspondent 


THE EARNINGS of Swedish shipping during 1950 were 
much larger than expected. The national budget 
estimated a net income of Kr.580 mn., but by the 
beginning of December the total freight revenue could 
ilready be estimated at more than Kr.600 mn. Since 
the first months of the vear, the character of the 
freight market has completely changed. 
for the first) quarter 
disbursements to 


Gross freights 
amounted to Kr.2Is mn. and 
Kr.l2t mn. The figures for the 
second quarter were Kr.225 and 124 mn. respectively, 
but the largest increase took place during the third 
ind the fourth quarters; the rise of the gross revenue 
heing estimated at between 10 and 15 per cent during 
the third and 20 to 25 per cent during the 
quarter. A rough estimate 
Kr.1,200 mn., leaving a net income of more than 
Kr.600 mn. after the deduction of expenses abroad. 
During 1950 the supply of cargoes for Australia was 
better than in 1949 and Rederi A/B Transatlantic, as 
well as other pooled services, had eight sailings monthly 
to Australia, 


considered = good 


fourth 


gives a gross income of 


whereas two. sailings monthly were 


hefore the war. Consequently — the 
shipowners found it necessary to charter extra tonnage, 
which was hardly remunerative. The number of regular 
Swedish sailings to Africa has also increased consider 
thly. Between Sweden and the U.S.A. the supply. of 
argoes was. satisfactory, although it was. insufficient 
for homebound vessels. 


General Advance in Rates 


For tramp shipping the advances in rates are more 
general and, except when vessels are time chartered, 
greater profits must be expected. During May and 
June the freight rates for ovean-going time 
chartered vessels were between 18s. and 19s. per ton 


average 


per month, increasing to 24s. and 26s. during September. 
It is known that the war in Korea has resulted in a 
soaring tonnage demand. Svenska Ostasiatiska Kom 
panmiet (Swedish East) Asiatic Co.), as well as other 
companies in the Far East trade, were the first to note 
the rising demand, resulting in full cargoes in both 
directions and obliging the company to employ extra 
tonnage within the narrow limits laid down in. the 
conference agreements. Outward trate to India 
Pakistan, the Persian Gulf and the Red Sea’ was 
favourable the whole year, but less satisfying in) the 
homeward direction, notwithstanding a marked = im 
provement during the fourth quarter. 

Cellulose is the most important export cargo carried 
by liners from Sweden to the U.S.A... amounting to 
ibout 70 per cent of all export cargoes, The low rates 
ipplied by the 
possibly only when homebound cargoes were sufficient 
profit. This is) no 


shipowners during normal times were 
to give some longer the case. 
Sweden’s dollar shortage makes a reduction of imports 
from the U.S.A. necessary, while the heavier export of 
cellulose to U.S.A. involves) the employment — of 
expensive extra chartered tonnage, so that shipowners 
maintain that higher rates are fully justified. 

With soaring operation costs and reduced profits, the 
smaller Swedish tramp tonnage has reached a point 
where it 
relatively 
ipplies also to the coastal trade as a whole, 
to fight discrsminatory 
Swedish State Railways. The 
vessels was somewhat eased during the autumn when 


might as well be laid up. in spite of its 
insignificant volume sinee the war. This 
which has 
tariffs of the 
situation = for 


igainst the 


sailing 


created a 
withstand 
Dutch coasters, the 
stressed the need for the 
financing the 


the transport of sugar beet ind oilseed 
demand for 
competition from German and 
Board of Trade 
proposed loan fund for 


re-equipment of the coastal shipping. 


sudden coasters, To severe 
Swedish 


renewal on 


During the first six months of 1950 the gross tonnage 
of the Swedish Merchant Navy increased by 1,570 tons. 
Allowing for vessels sold and bought abroad, as well 
as vessels built) for Swedish shipowners, the total at 
the end of October 1950 was 2,213 vesels of 2,099,852 
tons gross, of which 624 were steamers of 638,426 tons 
1,892,712 tons 


1950, comprised 129 vessels 


gross and 906  motorships of 
Tonnage laid up on July 1, 


of 50,202 tons gross, whereas the figures in December, 


gross. 


1949, were #4 vessels and 76.453 tons gross. 
Shortage of Officers 


As usual, some of the most urgent problems facing 
brought to the fore during 
Sjéfartsriksdagen (** The Shipping Parliament *’), the 
annual meeting of the General Swedish Shipping 
Association and other shipping organisations. It was 
pointed out that the shortage of ship's officers is mainly 
due to the new crew regulations for shorter working 
In May the deficiency of masters and navigating 
officers was about #25, while 650 engineers were needed. 
The influx of officers from Germany and the Baltic 
result being that a great 
number of employed 
instead, with grave consequences as far as safety at 
sea is concerned. Proposals to drop the new 8-hour day 
two-watch system were rejected 
hy a representative of the Engineer Officers’ Union, 
who maintained that Swedish shipping had suffered a 
shortage of officers for 30 years and could never expect 
considered the 
better conditions 


Swedish shipping were 


hours. 


countries is insufficient, the 
uncertified officers have to be 


ind reintroduce the 


in improvement if this) point was 
factor. On the other hand, 
attract people to the sea. To be 


manned the seagoing Swedish merchant 


decisive 
float would 
sufficiently 
fleet requires about 38,000 officers, plus 170° officers for 
regular leave replacements and about 30 for unexpected 
relief. A vearly recruitment of 130 new officers is the 
ihsolute minimum. 


Busy Ports 


Gothenburg has had a tine year with increased port 
traffic and a marked boom at the close of the year. 
Gothenburg after three 
amounted to 1,181,145 
namely 1,540,000 tons 
will probably be surpassed this 


through 
quarters of the year already 
tons, and the earlier peak figure, 
for the whole of 1937, 


un Gothenburg maintains its position as 


The export trade 


vear. Onee ag 
the foremost Swedish port for export goods and not 
even Copenhagen, the biggest seaport in) Seandinavia 
i few vears ago, can show comparable export figures. 
Outbound timber and wood products have increased 
remarkably, one of the most striking differences from 
earlier vears being the fact that wood products nowa 
davs are chiefly exported as semi-manufactured and 
finished products. A similar development is noticeable 
export of pulp products. 
increase 


also in connection with the 
The import traffic is also 
2.440,000 tons for the first nine months of the year, in 
comparison with 1,800,000 tons for 1949. The position 
of oil on the import list is most striking, with 923,338 
tons, against 272.178 tons during a normal year such 
is 1938. The import of coal through Gothenburg, how 
ever, has decreasea from 902,637 tons in 1988) to 
688,603 tons in 1950. Gothenburgs’ sudden appearance 


showing an 


as an oil exporter is mainly due to the greater activity 
of the 
chiefly destined for neighbouring countries. Last vear 


Koppartrans Company, whose products are 


the total incoming and outgoing tonnage was 16,500,000 
net register tons and, since about 1,000 more vessels 
led at Gothenburg during three-quarters of 1950 than 


(Continued on page 78) 
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FRENCH SHIPBUILDING TODAY 


NOTES ON CURRENT TECHNIQUE AND TRENDS 


By A. C. HARDY, B.Sc., M.I.N.A. 


in French ship 

is that of the 

| machinery aft for 

service, ‘ t similar ship, the 

hinery two-thirds of the way aft. 

ch has attended certain shipyards 

npletely to re-equip themselves after 

reflected in tendency to espouse 

il-welding methods on a large 

lation of the possibilities of modern 

1 a more conventional approach to 

All this is shown in the type. of 
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dict what the future 

instant preoccupation 

I irmament. By 
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the quantity 
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potent il enemy 
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ulding under Govern 
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ited States, in Great 
n Germany As soon 
is been completed 
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hen once thei 

Then export 

present time 
oasters, cross 


the stocks 
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One of the largest and most interesting of the pas 
senger ships is the liner Flandre, building for the 
French Line’s Carthbean service. She is one of a pair, 
the other being the Antilles, which is under construction 
in the Naval Dockyard at Brest. The Flandre is one 
of the most important ships to have been constructed 
by the Ateliers et Chantiers de France at) Dunkirk. 
She has a most unusual hull form, the noteworthy 
points of which are a raking soft-nosed bow with 
bulbous forefoot, exactly resembling the ram bow of 
in old) cruiser, and the special skegs at the stern. 
Fhese no doubt will all contribute to a service speed 
of at least 28 knots with some 40,000 horsepower, but 
one cannot help wondering what the effeet will be on 
her manceuvrability. in’ enclosed waters, especially if 
she is called upon to enter a lock svstem. The Flandre 
is also interesting from the point of view of her cabin 
irrangement. She has several suites-de-luce and among 
them cabins with folding beds which can be converted 
into sitting rooms during the day. 


More Passenger Liners 


Phe Flandre and the Antill when completed, wall 
run alongside the old Colombite of the Compagnie 
Générale Transatlantique, completed 1931 at Penhoet 
ind reconditioned this year at the de Schelde shipyard 
n Flushing. The reconditioning was accompanied by a 
considerable amount of internal reconstruction, — the 
removal of one funnel and the substitution for it of one 
large streamlined unit i change which has increased 
the amount of deck space available. The ship carries 
ISt passengers ino three classes, and is of 18,390) tons 
eross. When she went into service in the autumn of 
1950 she followed a new itinerary, sailing from Le Havre 
ind calling at Southampton, Pointe a Pitre, Fort ce 
France, Barl idos, Prinidad, La Guaira, ind Jaman ay 
thus inaugurating 1 regular passenger service to 
Kingston, a port which, like many other West Indies 
ports, is all served = by 
listinetion 


Two other 


British passenger ships of 


nportant passenger ships now under 
onstruction are the Ville de Marseille and the Ville de 
Tunis, building respect vely at La Sevne and at the 
Lorient naval vard. Ines 
noted that in the absence of warship contracts France 


lentally, it is a point to be 


mas pressed her naval yards into the active construction 
merchant ships ind that im some of them) very 


The twin-screw motor tanker 
‘* Bérénice,’’ 31,000 tons d.w. 
under construction at the 
Penhoet shipyard, St. Nazaire. 
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The turbine steamship ‘‘ Céte 

d’Azur,”’ under construction 

by Forges et Chantiers de la 

Mediterranee, for the Dieppe- 

Newhaven cross - Channel 
service 





idvanced technique in the art of prefabrication has a motorship, with propelling machinery consisting of 
heen adopted. The two new ships are slightly larger two Sulzer single-acting two-eyvele airless injection 
than their predecessors, the Ville d’Alger and Ville engines having eight cylinders with a normal service 
VOran, having a displacement of 8,662 tons on 21 ft. rating of 10,000 h.p. at 120 rop.m. In addition to the 
6 in., compared with SSH tons on ZL ft. 7 in. for the capacity for passengers there are six cargo holds with 
older ships. Horsepower and speed are slightly less. a total of 480,800 cu. ft... of which 817.800 cu. ft. 1s 
The total number of passengers carried is also. less, for general and the remainder for refrigerated cargo, 
being 980 compared with 1.004, the reduction being There seems to be a tendeney among French ship- 
entirely in the deck passengers; first and third class builders to favour twin screws wherever possible. This 
it TS and 868 respectively remain the same. The is noteworthy in the case of the tanker Bérénice and 
lavout of these ships is reasonably modern, but there ts her sister ship, the Bethsabee The former is now com- 
tdarge number of two-berth cabins. The public rooms pleting, while the latter is approaching the launching 
seem to be rather small and a large proportion of the stage, at the Penhoet shipyard at St. Nazaire. The 
ship ts d crew accommodation. It was these Bérénice, of some 81,000 tons deadweight. claims to 
ships, it) may recalled, for which M. Pierre de be, for the time being, the largest: motor tanker im 
Malglaive made some. startling proposals in a paper the world. She has a length between perpendiculars 
which he read recently, arguing that ships of this kind of 619 ft. and a draught on summer loadlne of 35 ft. 
were nothing more nor less than floating sleeping-car 3 in. She is propelled by two Burmeister & Wain type 
trains and should be designed accordingly, with mini single-acting two-cycle engines, having an output of 
mum space for dining and public rooms, because the 6,700 b.h.p. each at 121 rap.m. The service speed is 
service was a night one, and an all-night steward ser mentioned as about 15 knots, and in view of the fact 
vice. His rather revolutionary proposals were not that at the beginning of her career, at any rate, this 
idopted and the best that can be said is that these big ship will regularly transit the Suez Canal, special 
ships are slight improvements on their predecessors. experiments were carried out ino the Tank at Paris 

‘he propelling machinery consists of two sets of to determine her manceuvrability in these exceptional 
geared turbines, those in the Ville de Marseille being conditions. She has one of the largest rudders ever 

i special type made at La Seyne, operating at 850 Ih. fitted to a tanker, and is the first ship in the world 
per sq. in. and a final temperature of S06 deg. F., to be titted with a “‘ wavy ” bilge keel, which gives 
while those in the Ville de Tunis are Velox boilers, thus a most extraordinary effect when the ship is on the 
establishing the fact that France has used more boilers stocks and is the idea of the superintendent of the Tank 
of this kind than any other merchant marine, though in Paris, being intended to follow wave flow. 


A.C. Auxiliaries 





this is the first vecasion on which the whole of the power 
plant has been entrusted to them. Mention of the 
Marseilles-Algiers route recalls that an interesting pro Another interesting point is the fact that all the 
posal has been put forward for the establishment. of auxiliaries in the engine room are driven by alternating 
train ferry service between the two ports, which would current, there being two generators of 715 kVA driven 
permit of a through service in refrigerator vans between by chains and through Vulean couplings from the pro 
Paris and Casablanca of fruit) and fresh vegetables. peller shaft. Part of the power for driving them. is 


This project, however, has yet to be realised. obtained from the main engines and the remainder from 


Interesting Completions the steam turbines, which take steam from an exhaust 
boiler. When the main engine speed drops below 98 
Other interesting completions include the first of a revolutions per minute, the turbo-generators imme 
class of eight similar ships built for the South American diately take over. In addition there is an ordinary 
service of Chargeurs Reunis. These ships are not as turbo-alternator of 125 kW and a diesel drive unit for 
imbitious as the big passenger liner Pasteur, 30,447 port use of the same output. The Bérénice is one of 
tons, completed for the Compagnie de Navigation Sud the few tankers afloat today in which the whole of the 
Atlantique in 1989. This ship ts still engaged in troop crew accommodation ts air conditioned, and this has 
ing, and has thus never been engaged on the South naturally had an effect on the  auxihary load 
American route. The Claude Bernard, as the first of requirements, 
the series of eight for Chargeurs Reunis ts called, is a The Forges et Chantiers de la Mediterranee at La 
combination passenger and cargo ship of 11,500 tons Seyne possess an engine shop on the outskirts of Le 
gross, carrying 100 first and 230 third class passengers, Havre and a shipyard at Graville, on the Seine. One 
with a maximum power of 12,000 horsepower and a of the most interesting ships launched there recently 
service speed of about 17 knots. Unlike many of the is the cross-Channel ship Céte d’Azur, which is now 
ships built recently in France, the Claude Bernard is fitting out for the Dieppe-Newhaven packet service 





fvilwavs. There have 


onception between the 
ships for this 

been so marked as 

i the Brightor 
went into servic ( tish Railways. 
soa curved fashion-plate stem of 

extreme proportion. Her forefoot 


it the same time manages to conceal a bow rudder. 


nat 


is semi bulbous, tout 


Phere is a knuckle which extends from just abaft the 
iwsepipe on either side for the full length of the 


jointing up into a stern which in searcely be called 


ship, 
of cruiser type it which, 


i i on the other hand, does not 
nerit. the tern 


ounter The knuckle protected 
throughout 75 per ent f it lengt with a large 
rubbing strake Phere is also strake at the 


dge ahove exte 


ting about sof baft an excep 
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last vear, the total 
reach TS.Q00,000° tor 
I xtens 


irried on 


with grea constantly 
increas new quavs are Inde? 
contruction, « tf whic he new England Quay at 
Maj Nabhe, t DoW commodation, is being 
American Lin 

12.000 000, 

naltyy Port 
on His 


te 


to be 


bout 
pur 
ft 150 


exports totalled 
n 1950, 

103s, \ the 

the Sound Tron 
1.000.000 iF e uring 
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oncerns 


2 000.000 
pping thro 
he port 
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complete 
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Fegelviken, 


g departure 
October, 


HOU,219 tons net, 
the corre iding i 0 October 1950, 
H,.0487 ST t period f 1949, 
Stockholm 1.618.900 tons. For the Stockholm Free 
Port the i tigure 
passing the total for 19t9 
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tionally long bow chock with two openings for bollards. 
Ihe sheer of the ship forward is sharply exaggerated 
ind the side of the ship connecting the first: tweendeck 
vith the weather deck is) vertical because of the 
xistence of the knuckle, and is pierced by large oblong 
ndows. Like most of the ships on this run, the 

d'Azur is to be equipped with watertube boilers 

ind geared turbines, the latter building at St. Nazaire. 
hese few notes give an idea of some of the work 

French shipbuilding 
engineering establishments during 1950. 
Their future will be watched with interest, but in the 
meantime it is interesting to know that under a new 
law foreign engines can be imported duty free. \t 


the same time French shipyard ire 


which has been going on in the 
ind marine 


very anxious to 
tain orders from abroad 





Within a few months. Fourteen 
wdered, of which three are 
cranes 


new cranes have been 
lO-tons and eleven 5-tons 
Recently a deputation from Uddevalla asked 
for Government aid to build new deep-water accommo 
ion and ao marshalling yard. About 260,000) tons 
through Uddevalla innually, but the Port 
un, Mr. T. Carlsson, expects a rise to 600,000 tons 
when thre proposed pler is completed. 
summarize, Sweden's shipping trade with foreign 
ountries amounted to a net tonnage of 19,969,087 tons 
n January-October 1950, which signifies an increase 
of over 2.5 millon tons compared with the same period 
of 1949. The outgoing net tonnage was 20.190.987. 
ist 17,526,126 tons in 1b. 


Increased Shipbuilding Output 


In 1950 the volume of Swedish Shipbuilding produc 
tion was ten times larger than in 1919, and 


\ Sweden's 
percent 


ive of world output of vessels has risen from 
2 oper cent in 1925 to 10.5 per cent in 1950. The 
nut of workers in the yards has followed suit with 
ent increase since 1939, but thanks to a 

a rationalisatior policy capacity increased 

is actually second only to the 
t Shipbuilding nation, not only as 
is tonnage under construction is) concerned, but 
When taking delivered tonnage in 


mbher 30. Sweden had 60 vessels under construc 


100 per cent Sweden 
United Kingdom a 


account. .On 


iyggregating S33s.010 tons gross, and 74 per gent 
was for foreign shipowners, 


An ony 


problems confronting the Swedish yards 
may be mentioned the shortage of 
The revival of German = shipbuilding 
vuinds for fear as there is a steady 
tonnage ind = the Swedish 
orders to last until 1953 and 
contrary, German steel pro 
rreat value for Swedish shipbuilding, 
innot reckon on any labour supply 
Phe noticeable break in the flow of 
present is probably caused by currency 
respect of Norwegian orders abroad. 
hipowners have been rather reluctant to 
tonnage owing to high) shipbuilding costs 
that the vards are unwilling to give fixed 
is been apparent with each delivery that 
10 to ZO per cent higher than the orginal 
Phe strong desire for tixed contracts) on 
the shipowners seems to have had some 
the Swedish yards cannot offer any 
) 1953 one is once again confronted with 
robles 
1 general it is too early to give any 
omplete figures for the production of the various 
mentioned that in) 1950) Kockum’s 
ipvard delivered four cargo liners and seven motor 
inker with a total deadweight capacity of 157,000 
tons and a gross tonnage of 105,000 tons; the corres 
ponding figures for 1948 were 106,000) tons dew. 
69.000 tons gross and for 1949 151,000) tons dow. 
96,000) tons gross 


irds, it may te 








GO SHIPS FROM THESE FAMOUS YARDS 


Where ships go, go ships from Thompson-Laing Ship=- 
yards. Fine, distinctive ships: modern, streamlined: excellent 


ambassadors of Britain and truly representative of this great 





country's great effort to become again the supreme maritime 
power. And 156 ships from these famous yards within the last 


twelve years are no mean contribution to this splendid goal. 
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NORWEGIAN SHIPPING AND SHIPBUILDNG 


AN EXTRAORDINARY YEAR 


PROSPECTS FOR 1951 


By THE SHIPPING WORLD'S Own Correspondent 


extraordinary vear for 
The 
tons 


than 


Tht 1950 has been an 
Norwegian st} pping in 
Norwegian fleet 
Gg at the beginning of the vear to 
mn. tons gross at the end. months ago 

fleet tankers, and this 

n ilmost) 2.5 tons at the 
December. In fact, practically the 
the fleet took place within the tanker 
ing to Norwegian Veritas statistics at 
Tt) vessels of 525,245 
the first ten 
months lo ve 
delivered. 
On the 


Dbuvers has 


YEAR 
more than one respect. 


has grown from some 5.1) mn. 
more 
Pwelve 
nn. tons of the were heure 
end of 
growth in 
Accord 
November 1, 
delivered during 
and in the last 


100,000 tons gross have 


wu grown to min. 
whol 
section, 
tons 


Gross 


were 
months of the year two 


ssels of some been 
sale of old 
1950 than in any other 
According to Veritas 61 
sold) during the 
vessels sold 
making 1 
170.000 
figure may 
Norwegian ship 
kinds of 


isons) for the 


hand the 
been gre 
before the 
147,420 
months. In 


nal n 


other tonnage to foreign 
iter oan 
vear since war. 


vessels” of tons were first ten 
abroad 
total of 


toms 


November six 
December followed, 


some 7 ships of altogether 


were 

more 

thout 
Phis 


history of 


eTOSS 
sold abroad 
constitute 


i ame miuist 


during the year, well 
record ino the 
examine more closely what 
sales, 


ton 
and 


heen sold and the re 
vessels compared with the 
that rather 
between 85> and 30 of the 
them 


between 


number of 


should indicate they small, 


that 


were 
vessels were 
thove 5,000 
2.000 and 3,000 


vessels, but 


only three of being 
most of them 
number are old 
fitted with a Fredriksstad 
vessel that was built during 
rebuilt) and after the war. In 
three fruit) carriers, one of them built 
About 15 are larger vessels, among 
tankers and about ten 
The 
the vessels sold went to German buyers. but ships were 
sold to Italy, England, Denmark, Poland, Israel, 
Greece, Panama and the Philippines. 


are also a new 


Motor and a 


ship 
motor 
war but overhauled 
iddition SINCE 


the war, were sold. 


them five large vessels, 


them old) cargo 


cargo 


most of liners. greater 


part ol 


so 


Reasons for Ship Sales 


ison for all these sales, we have 
first of all the 
| particular the 
to obtain foreign currency so 
it ¢ 


foreign 


In analvsing the re 
situation. 
sold in 
owners 


to consider precarious currency 


Some ships, in new ones, 


that 


hew 


were 
the 
irreney for ordering tanker ton 
vards. All the 
ind it goes to show that Norwegian 
tankers will be 
Po judge 


ise th 


from fruit carriers were 


for this reason 
market for 

future. 
end of the vear 
irgument, 


ers expect tha thre 


fruit ships in the from 


vetter than tor 
the situation at the 
speak in 


there is much to 
The tankers 
vessels that had served long enough 
doubt that the tight 
something to do with the 


favour of suct in 


sold were all old or 
but there can be no Currency 
situation had This 
reason is perhaps still more predominant in the case 
only way the 
would be by 
with the 
abroad. 

them very old 
mostly | 


sales. 


of the cargo ships. as the owners could 


hope to obtain a currency licence offering 


to finance the whole currency outlay 


obtained by the 


money 
sales and loans 
The small about 40. of 
sold for different) reasons, 
too old for the 
The 
step. 


vessels, ones, 


wert ecause they 


were owner to be able to operate them 


sale of so ships is, how 
In the past these 
only to Norweg industries 
Polish and Continental 
Danish ports. At the 
from Polish, 


severe and at the 


remuneratively. many 


significant vessels 


carried 


ever, a small] 
coal, not gran 
British, 


Swedish 


homes from ports, 


bye yin 
and 


ilso. to and 


of 1950 


vessels became too 


competition German 


same time 


iw regulating working hours at sea bee 


time so 


Norwe glan, 
two-thirds as 


under the 
flags numbered up to 
Dutch vessel of the size. This 
Better quarters were prescribed for 


that the crew needed 
Danish 
igain as in a 
ill, however. 
In their 
taken 
would be demanded and dayrooms 
the men in all the Norwegian 
thove even the present 
But the small 
the 1920s 
had 


the standard 


strict 
Swedish on 
many Settle 
was not 
ships, Norwegian owners had, 
that better 
as well as cabins for 


all vessels. new 


of course, into consideration quarters 


new buildings are far 
standard demanded by 
greater part of 
before the last 
would anywhere near 
Dispensation from the 
new rules was apphed for and obtained, but only until 
the vessel either underwent major 
survey. That that the 
build on an extra house on the 
there 


law. 
built in 
war, by no 


ships, the them 


and some even 
that 


pres¢ ribed. 


means quarters come 


now 


ordinary 
had to 


most cases 


repairs o7 


meant small vessels 
poop, as in 
extension 
at the 
proposition, and 


they 


was nol enough for the 


With the 
this 
consequently the 


simply 
cle ‘ k. 


vards 


room 


under present-day high) prices 
hope less 


sold 


repalr became a 


vessels were tbroad is 
hecame due for 

In 1948S the 
hidden by the 
nevded to ¢ 
to sell abroad 


but we 


survey. 


sale of handy vessels abroad was for 


Government, because these vessels were 


irry cargoes to Norway Owners who want 


must now have an export licence too, 


know of no instance where such a heence has 
held back on 1950, And in December Mr. Nore, 
director of the Norwegian Coal Import 
that he did not want to requisition small 
thought that kind of had for a 
long time operated at very low rates and did not think 
it mght to transport just 
because rates for a 
specified by the 
is the point he did not think it would be 
obtain the necessary tonnage to shift the 
that could be obtained in British, Continental or 
ports. Will then the handy-sized vessel be something 
of the past in the Norwegian tramp fleet of the 
Industry is fast converting to oil burning o1 
and so are 
consumption 
one-half the 
reduced to one 


been 
mMmaihayving 
Board, 


vessels. He 


said 
tonnage 
( oal 


requisition vessels for 


short while rose above the maxi 
and this 
difficult to 


coal « 


mum Government, besides 


irgoes 


Polish 


future 7 
electricity, 
Coal 
about 


country. 
diminished to 
likely be 
tonnage in the 
affairs, 
Dutch 
Sritain, can 


many homes all over the 


has consequently 
prewar quantity, and may 
half of the present 

This state of 
German and 
timber-carrving trade to Great 
direction 
taken 


handy 


quite 


coming ten years. together with 


competition from vessels in the 
point in 
Norwegian 
besides selling 


and, aus We have 
their be 
they 


only one seen 
have 
their old 
converted 


vards 


owners arings, since 


have either cancelled or 
they had 


handy 


ships 


contracts as concluded with 


ifter the 


such 


Various war for sized vessels. 


New Wage Agreement 


negotiated for 
into force 


\ new wage agreement was overseas 


trading in October and came on December 1. 
In this agreement the seamen’s representatives are the 
first of all the Norwegian trade umions to acknowledge 
the principle of making a | difference 
skilled and unskilled 
igreed to reduce the wages of the and in 
crease the ABs by that amount. The agreement 
did not lead to any additional outlay on the part of 
the shipowners, but the contained a 


neger between 


payments for labour, as they 


have hoys 
wage 
agreement also 
similar cost of living bonus 
workers and this 


month for 


giving the seamen a 
is that obtained by the 
meant a rise in wages varying Kr.l0 a 
Kr.27 a month for ordinary 
higher ranks. After the 
gian seamen seemed to 
after all 


understood because the 


clause 
ishore, 
from 
boys to and 
quality of 
deteriorated. This 
wars and it can easily be 
from 


seamen 
seamen of war the 


Norwe 


has happened 


h ive 
major 


young men being sent out 
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Norway in) 1945 ind 1946 had learnes lisobey 
iuthority for five vears. This state of fai has now 
changed noticeably ind during 1950) reports being 
received all go to show the remarkable change which 
has taken place. Men remain on board the same ship 
for a longer period and this has gone a long way to 
ease the shortage ol men which has cat 
lifficulties in the past 

During 1949 Kr.sz0 mn. of foreign curreney was 
earned by the 


tused = such 


Norwegian merchant Heet In the 
national Budget, published ino January 1950, it) was 
estimated that the total curreney earnings would b 
ihout Kr.950 mn. Although the ofticial tigure is 
ivailable as vet, it can be said that the curreney 

of the Norwegian merchant fleet may well be 

than Kr.1.100 mn. for 1950 and thus g i jong way 
meet the extra cost of imports Phe reckoned 
to use Kr.3.700mn. for this purpose, b vy the end 
of November a sum of Kr.t,425 mn. had been spent 
on imports, though at the same time the value of 
exports had risen. Compared with the Budget estimate 
of Kr. 2,440 mn., by the end of November exports 
had reached some Kr. 2,52 nn Phese figures ielucde 
the value of imported and exported ships. In the first 
ll months of 1950 some Kr. 780 mn. worth of ships 


Norwegian owners in the 


had been imported, while 
Sine period had ld about Kr.go worth of second 
hand tonnage. he met value f shipping imports 
ind exports is deducted fronp the gross cost of imports 
it will be seen that the imported goods and services 
cost’ Kr.3.735 mn., and adding Kr.1,000°> mn., being 
ncome from shipping services, the export figure 

reach a sum of Wr.3.440 m1 ich nearly balances. It 
is when looking at ou ind realising that in 


Norwegia . u ee \ nearly 


overs one-quarter of 1 Whole cost of u 


ome trom 
mportance of — the ountry’s 
inderstood 
Restriction on Currency. Licences 
igh) the nportance o } ¢ : { 


" 


ighest) authorities, \ in owners have for 


two vears now beer str to obtain currency 


licences abroad Phe Norw 


tion has time ! ' ! irawt 


Shipowners” Associa 
ittention to the bad 
effect of a total fusal to grant currency wer for 
hutlding abroad " in December last) did look 
is if the situat \ going to be ease 


hoped that in 


ore opportunities will ! 
to Norwegian own ) ler new ships fron abroad 
is evident th lifficulties Norwegian owners 
u obtairning es ulding mroawd 
fillip to the ‘ \ ‘ Many on 
large tankers were placed a \ tol vards nm ou 
last annual review we stated that seven large tankers 
16.000) tons d.w. fron 
Rosenberg and. three 13,500 tons from Fredriksstad 
mek Verksted. Poda these fh res ive been n 
Rosenberg is to build at le five of 16,000 


ind two have already beer rted- the first 


had heen ordere . u ot 


umneched early in the spring Fredriksstad 
mek. k 1 has announced detail of four orden 
but has ceived more. Framnas mek. Verksted is to 
uld three tankers of 15,750 tons d.w. and the same 


{ 


l 
number of lers 


has been received by Kaldnes mek 
Verksted for tankers of 18.000 tons d.w Phe Nav 
Yard at Horten ts to build two large tankers, one of 
thout 16,000 tons and the other of some 18,000) ton 
d.iw.; and at Akers mek. Verksted a tanker of 15,000 
tons d.w. tL toe Tonal In other words some 20 large 
tankers hay now been ordered at Norwegian vards 
18 of them during 1950 These orders have filled the 


order book to such an extent that none of these vards 
tcl 


n offer delivery until after 1954, and Fredriksst 
Verksted ever ndicates after 1957. 
ir it was thought that steel difficulties were 
omething of the past. That is by no means the case 
this vear, wher inv yards 
lifficult to 


sizes of stee ) ( them |! vet large stocks, 


finding at) very 


necessary vount and the right 
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but af the difficult: supply conditiens should continue 
the steel shortage may well once more be the stumbling 
block for Norwegian yards. Already hints are given of 

because of — the steel 
shortage. Labour shortage has, as before, caused great 


postponements in deliveries 
difficulties during 1950.) The number of employees in 
the yards is still about 13,000, a number which has 
remained practically stationary for the last four or 
live years; and practically all the yards have lacked 
nanpower, which has handicapped them particularly 
vith gard to repair work, in which competition has 
een more severe during 1950 that at any time since 
Chie war. 
Altogether #2 vessels, aggregating some 55,000 tons 
eross. were delivered from Norwegian vards in 1950. 
perhaps a little less than the amount delivered 
ind may be accounted for by the fact that so 
vy large tankers, seven altogether, were begun 
ing 1950. As to individual yards, Fredriksstad mek. 
Verksted again tops the list, having delivered four 
essels of some {7,000 tons d.w., and second is Akers 
ek. Verksted with two vessels, totalling some 10,000 
tons d.w., one of them being of 8.200 tons and the 
largest. vessel delivered by a Norwegian vard during 
1950. As at November t last. Norwegian owners had 
ordered but not vet taken delivery of 207 vessels, 
voregating 1.374.600 tons gross. Of these contracts 
100, or practically half the number, had been concluded 
with Norwegian vards, but the tonnage of these vessels 
imatunt 
vessels of 524.700 tons ordered from British yards and 
bl vessels of 422,100 from Swedish yards. 


s to 822,200 tons gross, compared with 50 


DUTCH SHIPPING AND SHIPBUILDING 
Ce ued from page 74) 


tons d.w. motor tanker for Brazil and a 18,500) tons 
iw. motor tanker for A.S. Bill, Oslo (Nederlandsche 
Dok en Scheepshouw Mij., Amsterdam). 

Orders for small coasters are on the decline, the 
coaster fleet already being thought to be too large. 
Moreover, owing to the rising costs many small 
owners who used te have one ship, which they 

iptained themselves, can no longer afford new ships. 

On September 30, 1950, foreign orders included six 
ships of 70.890 tons gross for the Argentine, three of 
3.900 tons for Belgium, one 100 for Brazil, three 
of 2.200 for the U.K., two of 8,797 tons for Finland, 
6 of SS8.1z5 tons for France, two of 4,640 tons for 
Israel. three of 18.918 tons for Yugoslavia, four of 
LILSSS tons for Norway, two of 1,750 tons for Portugal, 

two of 2,000 tons for Russia These figures show 
Dutch vards, on the average, have work for 
two years, although some yards urgently need 
in 1951. They also show that the Dutch 


ly depends on foreign owners, especially 


dustry large 
wv tankers. 


Dutch 
try i nS) waged on the 


Besides ilding ships the shipbuilding 
construction of 
lredging plant for s famous and of which it is 
the largest producer in’ the world. Only two other 
vuntries are building this plant, and since the U.S.A. 
loing next to nothing for export, Scotland remains 
Several yards are 


only SerLlous ompetitor. 


ge dredging plant, but most of it is confined to 
SIX ls which have formed a combination for export 
Industriel Handelscombinatie ** Holland ”’, consist 
e of Conrad & Stork Hijsch, Haarlem; Gusto v.h. 
\ EF. Smulders, Schiedam; Scheepsbouwwerf — en 
Machinefabriek ‘* De Klop,”* Shedrecht; J. & K. Smit’s 
Sheepswerven, Kinderdijk; L. Smit & Zoons, Kinder 
liik, and Verschure & Co., Amsterdam. Since the war 
combination has exported to a value of many 
iHion euilders and it received many orders in 1951. 
\ short while ago the 175th foreign order was accepted. 
Most important clients are France, Belgium, Argen 
tina, Brazil, Turkey, India, Indonesia and = Russia. 
Relations with countries behind the Iron Curtain are 
very good, many orders being completed for Russia 
ind Poland 
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ITALIAN-BUILT PASSENGER AND CARGO 


e war the Argentine has been engaged in an extensive shipbuilding programme to 
Order 
y for the Argentine is the Rio de /a Plata. 
Ansaldo 
and has dimensions of 547 ft. 3 in 
n. depth moulded to main deck 

Views of the public rooms are reproduced below, and they 
As can be seen from the pictures, extensive use has been made of glass to giv 
nento Grandi Motori Fiat, of Turin, comprises two 10 


Since the end of tt 
meet all her own s 
vessels being Di 
the Rio « 


1irements 


Anon 
a mean draught of 26 ft 
o shelter deck and 31 ft. | 
ass cabins 


depth m 
carried in first-c 
accommodation 
propelling machinery, supplied by Stabil 
which develop a total of 13,000 b.h.p. whe ul 
was attained with the engines developing 18,400 


Hall on promenade deck 


View of hall on bridge deck 


b.h.p 


Th World 


Shipping 


LINER FOR ARGENTINA 


j hant marine sufficient to 
d one example of the fine modern 
A twin-screw passenger abo 0,500 tons gross, 
Genoa-Sestri, for service with the Flota Mercante de She carries a deadweight 
510 ft. b.p breadth n ded, f 
mn 116 passengers being 
ent taste imparted throughout all 
the in pression of added spaciousness The 
der two-stroke double-acting diesel engines 
On fully ed trials a speed of 20 knots 
page 354 THE SHIPPING WORLD 


vide a mer 


n Italy, ar 


s for considerable tonnage have been placed 


length o.a 
There is a 


odation ass 


only 


icate the exce 


f 18 knots 


g and provide the vessel with a spee 
Rio de la Plata appeared or 


A picture of the Ri 
of April 12, 1950 


Large glass wall separating the swimming pool deck from 
the lounge bar 


Cinema 


View of the dancing space 
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BRITISH SHIPS FROM BRITISH SHIPYARDS 


DELIVERIES OF PASSENGER LINERS AND OCEAN-GOING DRY-CARGO VESSELS 


TABLE |.—BRITISH OCEAN-GOING CARGO LINERS DELIVERED IN 1950 


TABLE !!. BRITISH OCEAN-GOING TRAMP SHIPS DELIVERED IN 1950 
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BRITISH SHIPBUILDING AND SHIPREPAIRING 


SCOTLAND 
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Passenger and cargo liner ‘‘ Hector,"’ 10,125 tons gross, built by Harland & Wolff, Ltd., Belfast, for Alfred Holt & Company 


1949, the 1950 figures being four vessels of 30,120 tons gross MERSEYSIDE AND BARROW 
is against five ships of 20.900 tons gross. The biggest shiy 
handed over was the 18,620-tons gross tanker Velutina, and IN COMMON with other shipyards in the United Kingdom and 
other big tankers commissioned were the Athelking (11.200 Northern Ireland the past year was marked by continuing 
tons gross), the Athelmonar (11.200 tons gross), Britis! ictivity at the Birkenhead vard of Cammell Laird & Co., 
Splendour (10.985 tons gross) and the British Union (8.700 Ltd., where a postwar record was achieved in the number 
tons gross). The river’s largest liner was the 11.500-tons ind the aggregate tonnage of ships launched. This com 
gross son, with the Patroclus, of 10.000 tons gross, coming prised eight ships totalling 112,500 tons gross, compared with 
next he year ended with seven ships fitting out on the seven ships of 56,371 tons gross in the previous year and 
river with a total tonnage of 84.785 tons gross, and with eight ships totalling 64,785 tons gross in 1948. 
several of these due for delivery in the early months of From the national point of view the most outstanding 
the year the 1951 delivery output should g f to a good launch last year was that of H.M. aircraft carrier Ark Royal, 
start in event which took place on May 3. when the Queen pet 
Large Tankers on the Wear formed the naming ceremony The Ark Royal is now com 
Th Seas Savio ad Hite” ae : pleting in the firm's adjacent fitting-out basin. So far as 
t 0 s 1 ! t i ol he i i i ! 
p5 merchant ship launches were concerned tanker tonnage pre 
launch of the 15,250-tons gross Norwegi: ’ oeg : Ji r 
t the vard Sir Jan dominated These comprised the largest tanker so far 
rrou ' t ara | 1 e 1 ws ing ons é { } " 
pees sieactns ian aiedl f rad 1 built on Merseyside, the Volsella. of 28,000 tons deadweight. 
lat la ig ousands 0 specta veg! j 
{ Seg ag ag es a t fever iil at < hislana for the Anglo-Saxon Petroleum Co., Ltd.; the General San 
rrow is yes buil under: 7 ‘ 
: . F - : ‘ ete and General Pueyrredon, each of 12.500 tons gross, 
sister ship. the Hoegh Eagle. is now under construction on - : 
‘ 1 Yacimientos Petroliferos Fiscales. of Buenos Aires, 
the vacated berth Another big tanker from the same vard . 4 aa 
: 2 ” : the British Trust, 8.650 tons gross, for the British Tanker 
to enter the water was the 11.500-tons gross Hollywood for : 
John T. Jacot & ( Ltd Co., Ltd ind the coastal tanker Athelbrook (800 tons gross) 
; or the Athel Line, Ltd Other launches were the cargo 
etn to. bie onder ol ; | “te ssidanvett Wm ner ismanta Star (11,950 tons gross) for the Blue Star 
“eect © Song. Bid aon fix Shane <eith Line and the passenger steamer Mona’s Isle (2.500 tons 
Ss. P Austit \ San Ltd uiiting remaining three gross) for the Isle of Man Steam Packet Co., Ltd. 
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55.730 tons gross as against the 1949 figures of eleven vessel luring the year and are now in commission. They are the 
of 69.540 tor Pros Included ino the ort nstructior ' cargo liner City i Birkenhead for Ellerman 
were the two Portuguese liners Ind Timo each of the cargo liner Tasmania St nd three tankers, the 
7.000 tons gross, built by Bartram | " At On the ithelbrook, British Trust and Volsella. Orders for four new 
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La Sierra (6.330 tons gross) and the 7% ( nd Teucer of foreign clients 
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T.S.S. CHUSAN... 


Latest addition to the P. & O. fleet 


The 24,000-ton T.S.S Chusan embodies the traditional skill of the Vickers- 


Armstrongs shipyards. The accommodation handsomely provides for the 
comfort of passengers and crew under tropical as well as temperate conditions. 


It is noteworthy that she is the first large passenger liner to be fitted with 


hvdrotin automatic stabilisers 
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~ Y¥ BROT AMERS & €O. L 
COAL AND OiL BUNKERING CONTRACT 
COAL SUPPLIERS - SHIPPING & GENERAL AGE 
HEAD OFFICE: Corys’ Buildings, Bute Street, | OVERSEAS DEPOTS AND OFFICES: 
Cardiff. LONDON OFFICE: Corys’ Buildings, | 4°" — —— 


Algiers Genoa Montevideo Santos 


Q ar xe, London, E.C.3. | * Bahia La Plata Paris *St. Vincent (CVI) 
St. Ma y Axe | Bahia Blanca Las Palmas Pernambuco * Suez 


BRANCH OFFICES AT LIVERPOOL HULL GLASGOW | Barbados Madeira * Port Said Tangier 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE SWANSEA Buenos Aires Marseilles Rio de Janeiro Teneriffe 
“Lloyds Agents 
The Company operates its own oil installations at:— 


BARRY (Bristol Channel), LAS PALMAS, PORT SAID and ST. VINCENT (CVI) 
AGENTS AT OTHER PRINCIPAL PORTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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of the new class designed for Altred Holt’s Australian ser 
vice. With her speed and passenger and cargo accommoda 
tion, this steamship is a distinctive product in the current 
programme and is the sixth Blue Funnel liner of Harland & 
Wolff's postwar series. The fifth, also launched and 
delivered in 1950, was the motorship Ascantus (7,692 tons) 
which was also notable in that she was the first vessel from 
the port to have one of the new diesel engines previously 
referred to, which, burning heavier types of oil, has been 

proven advance in service on earlier models. The remau 
ing vessel was the refrigerated  carge steamship Suet 

(13,587 tons), the second of a pair for the Shaw Savill & 
Albion Co., Lid. This firm has since placed orders for twe 
passenger and cargo motorships of the Delp/ class Her 
sister ship, the w, Was launched in 1949 and delivered 


irly last vea 
Liner Reconversions Completed 


The iner reconversion programme, 
continued without interruption since 
end during the summer with the comy 
Castle and Arundel Castle, the las 
Castle tleet ll the principal un re restored 
at Belfast, together with irhous | ftoval Mail 
Pacific Steam Navigation and P. & O ompanies To 


much lesser degree, work of this kind is still in progress 


the modernisation of the British Railway cross Channe 
passenger steamship Duke of Yor! 

Other reconditioning and major overhaul contracts in 
cluded the Port liner Port Hobart, in which a reduction of 
the passenger accommodation was carried out, the Andrew 
Weir motorship Losstebank, and the Lamport & Holt cargo 
ship Spenser (ex-Star of El Nil) A normal amount of refit 
ind repair work was also handled 

The fitting out of three new aircraft carriers for the Roya 
Navy was continued, and the first of these, the fleet 
Ea 2 to be commissioned | in t New 
Work on board the smaller carriers ifaw n Bulz 
vas advanced 

At the start of 1950 there had beer ‘ h iod 
which no ; 


inte Is cue 


rdditions were made to the order book 

pect at that time was therelore one of a steady run-dow 1 
activity as the remaining contracts began to be undertaken 
In February, however, a change came over situation wit 
the receipt of an order from the Union ast il Steam 
Ship Co., Ltd 
liners of 17,000 tons, similar to the loen tea astle 
which was delivered in March 


intermediate | fer und cargo 


his v folle 1 by the pla r 4 i cargo liner for the 
Port) Line, 1., the two ships the Shaw Savill Line 
mentioned | . and a series of other ships of cargo-liner 
type for different owners, which at the time of writing has 
brought the total number of new contract flictally ar 
nounced to fifteer Hints have been given that further 
tonnage has also been secured, so that the outlook for the 
next two yvears can be considered as most favourable For 
this the impact of rearmament rather than any short-live 
effort at offering fixed prices has been mainly responsible 


SOUTH COAST 


Durinc the opening weeks of 1950 shipbuilding and = ship 
repair establishments on the South Coast could be describe 


is being busy There were vessels on the stocks and fittir 
out, and there were number mn process of conversion 
onversion, refit, overhaul and repairs It became ippat 
however, on the completion ol various jobs, that unless 

ts were forthcoming the activities of the vard 
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be severe urtatled and lead to serious unemplo 


ment among shipyard workers This ipplied ¢ 
the Hampshire district, in reference to which Professor Ford 
ind Mr. Thomas, of the Department of Economics, Univer 
sity College, Southampton, stated in an industrial survey 
that they foresaw the possibility of an unemployment figure 
of 4,000 in the summer months. The situation was brought 
to the notice of Parliament by local Members, while the firms 
most concerned continued theig efforts to obtain further 
work by keen and competitive teaderin 
tunity presented itself 

In the first week of January the troopship Empire Orwell 
refitted by John I. Thornyveroft & Co., Ltd.. ran her ful 
power trials. The reconstruction of the 20,000-tons gros 
emigrant ship Ne: fustralia, formerly Furness, Withy’s 
Monarch of Bermuda, was being pressed forward by Thorny 
croft’s docks repair branch, and H.M.S. Caprice and the 
Pakistan Navy ship Sind (ex-Godavari) were bei refitted 
it the firm’s Woolston shipyard ie liner Queen Elizabet! 
was undergoing innual overhau i King 
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y whenever an oppor 
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the Cunard liner San bew Southampton Docks 
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Activity at Thornycroft’s 
Commercial work t Thornycrot during the vear included 
the hull of a 5,Q00-tons gross ind passenger motor vessel, 
built to the order of Akers Mek. Verksted, Oslo, for Fred 
ompany { Oslo. She ned the Blenheim 
performed by Lady Hambro, 
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BRITISH SHIPBUILDING RETURNS FOR 1950 


MERCHANT SHIP LAUNCH RETURNS FOR SHIPYARDS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND NORTHERN IRELAND 


THE CLYDE 


FLEMING & FERGUSON, LTD., PAISLEY 


{Tr ja 


AILSA SHIPBUILDING CO., LTD., TROON 


GREENOCK DOCKYARD CO., LTD., GREENOCK 


ARDROSSAN DOCKYARD, LTD., ARDROSSAN 


BARCLAY, CURLE & CO., LTD., GLASGOW 
WM. HAMILTON & CO., LTD., PORT GLASGOW 


MANAAR 


BLYTHSWOOD SHIPBUILDING CO., LTD... SCOTSTOUN 


HARLAND & WOLFF, LTD., GOVAN 


GEORGE BROWN & CO. MARINE LTD., GREENOCK 
A. & J. INGLIS, LTD., GLASGOW 


JOHN BROWN & CO. LTD., CLYDEBANK 


JAMES LAMONT & CO., LTD., PORT GLASGOW 


LITHGOWS, LTD., PORT GLASGOW 
CONNELL & CO., LTD., SCOTSTOUN 


DENNY & BROS., LTO... DUMBARTON 


LOBNITZ & CO., LTD., RENFREW 


SCOTT & SONS, BOWLING 
FAIRFIELD SHIPBUILDING & ENGINEERING CO., LTO... GOVAN 


Kuwait 


SCOTTS’ SHIPBUILDING & ENG. CO., LTD., GREENOCK 

FERGUSON BROS. PORT GLASGOW), LTD., PORT GLASGOW 
392 
9,398 
9.398 
390 


78 





Shupping World 


HENRY ROBB, LTD., 


WM. SIMONS & LTD., RENFREW 
j t 27 MTWARA 


ALEXANDER STEPHEN & SONS, LTD., LINTHOUSE 
KAWAROA f New Zealand 
UNEDIN T 


NORTH-EAST COAST 


YARROW & CO., LTD., SCOTSTOUN 
é AUSTIN & SON, LTD., SUNDERLAND 


DEN 
BODMIN 
BRENT KNOLL 


WYCHWOOL 


MO 


ARDINGLY 


BARTRAM & SONS, LTD., SUNDERLAND 


SCOTTISH OUTPORTS 


BURNTISLAND SHIPBUILDING CO. LTO. BURNTISLAND 


MINSTER 
BLYTH DRY DOCKS & SHIPBUILDING CO., LTD 


JARA AW 


CALEDON SHIPBUILDING & ENG. CO LTO., DUNDEE 
CLELANDS (SUCCESSORS LTD., WALLSEND 

BELLER¢ Alfred t 
A de St r BOWSTAR F. Bowles & S 
A. WILKNER Northern Gas 


barges dia “ s 
4 barges British ow 


GRANGEMOUTH DOCKYARD CO., LTD., GRANGEMOUTH CROWN & SONS, LTD., SUNDERLAND 
y Ang x 


M 


WM. DOXFORD & SONS, LTD., SUNDERLAND 
ALEXANDER HALL & CO ABERDEEN 
& 


HALL, RUSSELL & CO., LTD. ABERDEEN 
HAVERTON HILL-ON 


M. WRANGEL 
ONDON PRIDE 
LONDON ENTERPR 
ATURNU 
MAGWA 
AN SALVADOR 


H 


HERD & MACKENZIE, BUCKIE & FINDOCHTY 
WM. GRAY & CO., LTO., WEST HARTLEPOOL 


JOHN LEWIS & SONS, LTD., ABERDEEN 


N FURY 
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REST OF ENGLAND 


R. & W. HAWTHORN, LESLIE & CO, LTD., HEBBURN-ON-TYNE 4 “ Eng 


ALDOUS SUCCESSORS, LTD., BRIGHTLINGSEA 


SIR JAMES LAING & SONS, LTD SUNDERLAND 


CAMMELL LAIRD & CO. LTD., BIRKENHEAD 


WM. PICKERSGILL & SONS, LTD SUNDERLAND 


COCHRANE & SONS, LTD., SELBY 


JOHN READHEAD & SONS, LTD., SOUTH SHIELDS 


SHORT BROS LTD., SUNDERLAND 


COOK, WELTON & GEMMELL,LTD., BEVERLEY 


SMITH'S DOCK CO LTD., SOUTH BANK-ON.-TEES 


RICHARD DUNSTON, LTDO., THORNE AND HESSLE 


SWAN, HUNTER, & WIGHAM RICHARDSON, LTD., WALLSEND 
AND WALKER-ON.-TYNE 


JOSEPH L. THOMPSON & SONS, LTD., SUNDERLAND GOOLE SHIPBUILDING & REPAIRING CO., LTD., GOOLE 


JOHN HARKER, LTD., KNOTTINGLEY 
VICKERS-ARMSTRONGS, LTD., WA..KER-ON-TYNE 
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PHILIP & SON, LTD., DARTMOUTH 
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LTD., BELFAST 
BROCKLEBANK 


JAMES POLLOCK, SONS &CO.,LTD., FAVERSHAM 
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VICKERS-ARMSTRONGS, LTD., BARROW-IN-FURNESS 


Fewer Orders for Japanese Shipyards 
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MARITIME NEWS IN BRIEF 


From Correspondents at Home and Overseas 


bel uk RETIREMENT has been announced of Mr, Charles W. 
toper, an operations manager in the United Kingdom of 
United States Lines. From 1934 to 1935 he was a director 

employed f Roval Mail Lines 
head Mr. S. J. Lister has retired from the boards of the Cunard 
j Steam-Ship Co., Ltd., and Cunard White Star, Ltd. He had 


director of Cunard for 21 vea 


H has occurred of Mr. W. Howard Horder, late 
of the Union-Castle Mail Steamship Co., Ltd 
He tired in December, 1934 


John Kirk Harrison have 


Jas irrison, Ltd 
* a 
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d Eastern Mediterranean ports 
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C. ROWBOTHAM EL SONS 


MINORIES, LONDON, 


MOTOR TANKER OWNERS 








SHIPPING AGENTS GENERAL CHARTERING BROKERS 


and at LLOYDS 











FOR REPAIRS AFLOAT 


MODERN PNEUMATIC 
and ELECTRIC 
MACHINERY SPECIALISTS IN BREAK-DOWN AND DAMAGE REPAIRS REQUIRING 
Every facilily IMMEDIATE ATTENTION. NIGHT OR DAY 


onipl 
ethno TYNE DOCK ENGINEERING 


COMPANY LTD. — SHIELDS 


HIPCHASE BE M 











ER, MINORIE 


J.D. POTTER = cr'nauticat sooxs ANo BOOKSELLER 


145, MINORIES (Nearest Scation Aldgate Met.) LONDON, E.C.3. 





BRITISH ADMIRALTY CHARTS 
AN!) HYDROGRAPHIC PUBLICATIONS 


ry Adr alty Chart published f wh 


NAVIGATIONAL — mpiled by : BL IRE w 
NICAL PUBL ATIONS ta above address 
L > BOO MAP READ ING "MARINE E INEERING ME 
TURE. OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS, SEAMANSHIP WIRE f AC n 

CHART CORRECTION SERVICE 
A - “ALE IDE RULE ANVA 
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WINDLASSES 
CAPSTANS 
WINCHES 
PUMPS 


VERTICAL SCREW  DISPLACE- 
SELF-CONTAINED CARGO WINCH, MENT PUMPING UNIT FOR 


WATER-TIGHT AND ACCESSIBLE LUBRICATING OR FUEL Ol. 








LIMITED 


Stothert « Pitt (td of Bath, England. 











Ss. P. AUSTIN & SON. LTD. 


SHIPBUILDERS, SHIP ENGINE AND BOILER REPAIRERS 


On Admiralty List Established 1826 


WEAR DOCK YARD 
SUNDERLAND 


5 TIN SUNDERLAND 
WATKINS, SCOTT'S 


ed abe oh ah ted 


Telephones: 2203 (3 lines) 
6403 Manager's Residence 


PONTOON DOCK capable of taking vessels up to GRAVING DOCK capable of taking vessels up to 


390 feet long 300 feet long. 


Sbbbe deeded ede deed deed dtd bedded 


PUBLIC GRAVING DOCK taking vessels up to 
360 feet long 


+ Specialists in the construction of Steam and Motor Coasters, 
Colliers and Baltic Traders, up to 325 feet in length. 


SStetee tee t ddd ddd tet tee tee ettt te tees 


ebbedeedeeeedade 
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FOR ALL CLASSES OF ggpapertee. 
BOILER REPAIRS 


| SHARPE 


a t ; 


Mead Ottice CARD UF F Zeleptone: 5103 Te/egrams: MOUNTSTUART: CARDIFF 








SSeS 
VO/SPER 


We are well equipped to undertak 


SHIPBUILDING— 

GENERAL ENGINEERING— 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING— 
COMMERCIAL ENGINEERING— 


INDUSTRIAL REPAIRS— 











TE i 


rad ; ad - . , 
CRAFT DESIGNED PORTSMOUTH 
FOR ALL PURPOSES ENGLAND 








B. J. SUTHERLAND & CO. 
LIMITED. 
shipowners 
Shipbrokers 

Coal Exporters 


38, 39 & 40 SANDHILL, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, 1. 


Telephone: Newcastle 23021. Telegrams: ‘‘ Sutherland, Newcastle Tyne.”’ 
Also at BLYTH and SUNDERLAND 
































W. A. SOUTER & CO. Lrp. 


SHIPOWNERS, SHIPBROKERS and BUNKER SUPPLIERS 


MANAGING OWNERS OF 


THE SHEAF SS CO. LTD. - THE HEBBURN S/S CO. LTD. 


Specialists in Agency, Bunkering and Chartering 


Telephones Telegrams 
Newcastle 22524-5-6-7 ‘SOUTER, NEWCASTLE” 
Blyth 331 “SOUTER, BLYTH” 
Amble 301 “SOUTER, AMBLE"’ 


BANK CHAMBERS « 15, SANDHILL * NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE 


BLYTH and AMBLE 











SHIPS’ AGENTS & BUNKER CONTRACTORS AT THE FOLLOWING PORTS 
CARDIFI PERNAMBUCO RIO GRANDE ROSARIO 
BARRY BAHIA PORTO ALEGRE SANTA FI 
MADEIRA RIO DE JANEIRO) MONTEVIDEO MAR DEL PLATA 
1. VINCENT SANTOS BUENOS AIRES — BAHIA BLANCA 


SHIP AGENCY SERVICE ALSO PROVIDED AT 
NEW YORK CEARA PARANAGUA 
MARACAIBO VICTORIA NECOCHEA 


WILSON, SONS & CO. LTD 


327 SALISBURY HOUSE, LONDON, E.C.2 


Venu tan OS11 Telegrams : “ Anglicus, Ave” Cabk *“Anglicu 


PS EN 


et ee ea 
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UNITED TOWING 


co., LTG., NELSON STREET, 


HULL. 





Fast Passenger and cargo services from 


rr RAM TELEPHONE 

‘TOWING CONTRAL 

HULL q 15514 
ALL HOUF 


GENERAL CALL SIGN 
GZzwWwW P 


LARGE FLEET OF TUGS SUITABLE FOR ALL 

CLASSES OF OCEAN, RIVER and HARBOUR 

TOWAGE, STEAM AND PETROL PUMPS 
FOR FIRE AND SALVAGE PURPOSES 
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STANHOPE LINE 


lo rge fleet of 


MODERN 


CARGO 


OIL BURNING VESSELS 


EQUIPMENT 
FOR & TANKERS 


MARINE AND _— — 
LAND BOILERS teste rR 


STANCOL 


STANWAY) 4455 


CLYDE FUEL SYSTEMS LTD. STANHOPE STEAMSHIP CO., LTD. 
QUEEN ELIZABETH AVENUE, Managers: J. A. BILLMEIR & COMPANY, LTD. 
HILLINGTON GLASGOW S Ww | 9, ST. HELEN'S PLACE, LONDON, €.C.3 
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OIL BURNING INSTALLATIONS 


FOR MARINE AND LAND USAGE 
UNSURPASSED FOR ECONOMY AND EFFICIENCY 


Reciprocating Steam Engines of High and Low 


speed and Complete Machinery _ Installations 


Oil Separators for Oily Bilge Water 


estme-eee MARINE ENGINEERING CO.LTD. 


HEBBURN-ON-TYNE London Office 











SIEMENS 


cturers of 


ELECTRIC SHIPS? TELEGRAPHS 


A complete system can be supplied for Engines 
Boilers, Docking, Steering, Anchor, Cable and 
Generator 


MARINE TELEPHONES 


A wide range of Telephones, 2-Wire and 4-Wire 
Automatic are available suitable for Ships of all classes 


LOUD HAILERS 
ANSWER-BACK EQUIPMENTS 
RUDDER INDICATORS 
DIR. REVOLUTION INDICATORS 
NAVIGATION LIGHT INDICATORS 
TORSIONMETERS 


Handset Telephone 
MARINE RADIO EQUIPMENTS 
7 eit rarsyot lr dad RADIO DIRECTION FINDERS 
etc 


SIEMENS BROTHERS & CO., LTD., WOOLWICH, S.E.18 


epots at BELFAST, CARDIFF, FALMOUTH, ound, in LIVERPOOL & NEWCASTLE-ON.-TYNE. 














UNITED KINGDOM & 
CONTINENT 


to 


MALAYA, HONG hONG 
CHINA, PHILIPPINES 
& JAPAN 
LEN LINE LIMITED 


Our new robust designs 


are particularly suitable 





for marine Diesel engine 
exhaust gases and cooling 
systems 


herm 


THERMOMETERS 
THE BRITISH ROTOTHERM CO. LTD., 
Merton Abbey, $.W.19 and at 87, St. Vincent St., Glasgow, C.2. 
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ESTABLISHED 1846 


Cun, SALVESEN 2 Co 


SHIPOWNERS 


LEITH 


GLASGOW GRANTON 





U.K. & CONTINENT 


INDIA & PAKISTAN 


INDIA & PAKISTAN 


SCOTLAND & U.S.A. 


SCINDIA STEAMSHIPS (LONDON) LTD. 
49, LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, €E.C.3 








YAL 6444.8 
































THE PORT OF TYNE 


OFFERS 














UP-TO-DATE LOADING AND DISCHARGING BERTHS AND EQUIPMENT 
MODERN TRANSIT SHEDS AND WAREHOUSES 

LARGE STORAGE AREAS, OPEN AND COVERED 

COAL AND OIL BUNKERING 

SHIPBUILDING, ENGINEERING, SHIPREPAIRING 

REBATES ON VESSELS WITH PART CARGOES 

RIVERSIDE SITES FOR INDUSTRIAL OCCUPATION 




















Details from 


TYNE IMPROVEMENT COMMISSION 


NEWCASTLE 

















COCHRAN ES’SELB 


wanes re FOR MORE — eat 


vd 





TUGS: COASTERS: TRAWLERS: ADMIRALTY CRAFT 


OF mace riele) TONS D.W. 





Telephone 36 & 37 SECBY. 


AD inquiries 
Telegrams: ‘ COCHRANES, SELBY.” COCHRANE | & sc SONS LTD. OUSE SHIPBUILDING YARD, SELBY, YORKS 














RETHYMNIS & 
KULUKUNDIS LTD. 


SHIPBROIERS 


1 4 BURY STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 


DIOSKUROI 











Siz +8 ches by 3s es 22 by 97 cm) 


Printed in colours to show political divisions. 
Sea Routes (with distances), Ocean Currents, 
Oiling Stations, Telegraph and Wireless 
Stations, and Railways are clearly marked. 
EUROPE—Scale | : 4,500,000. Includes 
important Canals 
WORLD— Equatorial Scale 1: 32,000,000. 
The Date Line and Time in various 
parts of the World are also given 
Each map): Mounted on cloth at 
fo e 30s. net 


varnished h Rollers 25s. 1 
sheet ios. “64. et 


GEORGE PHILIP R SON LTD. conden, Engiona 








PRINCE 
LINE 


FAST PASSENGER CARGO AND MAIL VESSELS 


REGULAR SERVICES 


MIDDLESBRO’, ANTWERP, LONDON AND MAN- 
CHESTER TO TUNIS, MALTA, EGYPT, ISRAEL, 
LEBANON, SYRIA, TURKEY & CYPRUS 


U.S.A. TO AND FROM SOUTH AND EAST AFRICA 


NEW YORK, HAMPTON ROADS, LOS ANGELES, 
SAN FRANCISCO, PHILIPPINES, CHINA, 
INDONESIA, SAIGON, SIAM, MALAYA, 
COLOMBO, HALIFAX, BOSTON, NEW YORK 


CANADA & U.S.A., BRAZIL, RIVER PLATE, BRAZIL, 
TRINIDAD, U.S.A. & CANADA. 


ARGENTINE AND URUGUAY TO U.K. 


HEAD OFFICE: 56, LEADENHALL ST., LONDON, 
E.C.3 




















“THE i ‘CROMPTON 


Atmospheric Silent Ash Hoist 


Operated from Stokehold floor 
Overtime unnecessary. 
Ashes discharged by men on watch. 


BLUNDELL & CROMPTON LTD. 


Engineers ‘Ship Repairers + Founders - Coppersmiths 
Head Office and Works 
West India Dock Road, LIMEHOUSE, LONDON, E.!4. 
Branch Works, Tilbury Docks, Essex 
Telephone: EAST~3838 (3 lines) Telegrams: “Blundell.” Phone: London 
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Cayton 


SKOLA TONIC 


A STIMULATING DRINK 
TO BEAR IN MIND! 


Clayton’s Kola Tonic 
as a basic ingredient 
adds zest to both 
alcoholic or non- 


alcoholic cocktails. 


Enquiries for Ships’ Stores to 
CLAYTON BROTHERS, LONDON, S.W.18 
MANUFACTURERS OF “I(CEGERG” 
TABLE WATERS AND FRUIT SQUASHES 
Established 1838 














GEORGE BROWN X CO. 


(Marine) Ltd. 


ee 


Builders of fast Cargo 
and Passenger Vessels, 
Oil Tankers, Grab 
Dredgers, Stern- 


wheelers, Tugs, etc. 


GARVEL SHIPYARD, GREENOCK 























CARGOCAIRE PREVENTS 
CORROSION . . 


.. IN 
CARGO VESSELS 
AND TANKERS 


ALL OVER THE WORLD 
ALL THE TIME 


CARGO VESSELS 

Cargocaire enables cargoes to arrive at destination 
ports as fresh as the day they were loaded. It 
provides safe, positive ventilation in all weathers, 
controls dewpoint and prevents condensation. 
Cargo damage and hull corrosion are minimized. 


TANKERS 

The Cargocaire system prevents tanker corrosion, 
cargo contamination and minimizes fire hazards. 
It prolongs the life of the ship’s structure and 
piping ; reduces maintenance costs ; saves time in 
port by quicker cleaning and gas freeing ; ensures 
safer carriage of mixed or special cargoes. 


Cangocatre 


CARGOCAIRE LTD., 155, FENCHURCH ST., LONDON, E.C.3 
Telephone: MANsion House 2737. 
Telegrams: Cargocaire, Fen, London. Cables: Cargocaire, London 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATES 
CARGOCAIRE ENGINEERING CORP., 15 Park Row, 
New York 7, N.Y. U.S.A. 








MARINE STEAM ENGINES - reputation 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF VESSELS TO 2500 LEP 


125 YEARS’ REPUTATION AS MARINE ENGINEERS 


PROPELLERS, STERN GEAR AND SHAFTING 


PLENTY & SON LTD. 


NEWBURY, BERKS 

















ELLERMAN LINES 


& | 4 4 o wlhd-Wide Services 


U.K. CANADA U.S.A. 


with 


oe 
SOUTH & EAST AFRICA 
PORTUGAL, MEDITERRANEAN, 
| EGYPT, LEVANT & BLACK SEA, 


RED SEA & PERSIAN GULF 
Between tie | INDIA & PAKISTAN, 


UNITED KINGDOM | | em ce Gat ee 


SOUTH & EAST AFRICA AUSTRALIA & NEW ZEALAND. 
CEYLON, INDIA and PAKISTAN Hall Line, Ellerman ee 


City Line, Ellerman Line 


= . | Papavanit Line, 
ff Y an bss a Westcott & 
' | i eed, | Laurance Line, 


Head Office 

104-7, LEADENHALL STREET, 
LONDON, E.C.3 

LIVERPOOL—Tower Building, 


CAYZER, IRVINE & CO. LTD. nN 
LONDON - LIVERPOO! mien World-Wide Services 























MALE Se ‘co. LID. 


WINCHESTER HOUSE - OLD BROAD STREET - LONDON:E'C:2 
COALING CONTRACTORS and STEAMSHIP AGENTS 
in conjunction with 


NATAL NAVIGATION COLLIERIES ¢ ESTATE CO.LTD. 


Specialise in BUNKERING at 
DURBAN (Natal) : CAPETOWN - MOMBASA 
PORT SUDAN - COLOMBO °° MAURITIUS 


WITH BEST NATAL COAL 




















FURNESS LINES 


FURNESS LINE 
London to Philade Iphia and New York 
FURNESS WEST INDIES LINE 


New York to U.S. Virgin Islands, British & French 
West Indies, Venezuela and Trinidad 


Newfoundland and Canada to U.S. Virgin Islands, 
British & French West Indies, Venezuela & Trinidad 


FURNESS RED CROSS LINE 
New York to Saint John, N.B.) Halifax 
N.S. St. John’s and Corner Brook, N.F 


FURNESS-WARREN LINE 
to St. John’s, Newfoundland, 
N.S., and Bostor 


FURNESS PACIFIC SERVICE 
Manchester to Los Angeles, San Francisco, Victoria 
and Vancouver, B.C., via Panama Cana 


Ltd. Manchester 2. 


FURNESS BERMUDA LINE 
New York to Bermuda 


JOHNSTON WARREN LINE 
Antwerp, Hamburg and Liverpool to Piraeus, Volo 
Thessaloniki, Izmir, Haydar Pasha, Istanbul, Black 

Sea, Roumanian and Danubian Ports 


For further information apply 
FURNESS WITHY & CO., LTD., 
Furness House, Leadenhal! Street, London, E.C 
Also at LIVERPOOL, GLASGOW, LEITH 
MIDDLESBRO’ AND NEWCASTLE 


PRINCE LINE 
CANADA & U.S.A. — BRAZIL — RIVER Ff 
TRINIDAD — US.A. & CANADA 
U.S.A SOUTH & EAST AFRICA 
U.S.A FAR EAST — E. CANADA 
K. — MEDITERRANEAN 
ARGENTINA & URUGUAY 


For further informatior 


PRINCE LINE LTD. :: 56, Leadenhall St., E.C.3 











ANDREW WEIR 
SHIPPING & TRADING CO., LTD. 
19-21, BURY STREET, LONDON E.C.3. 








ANGLO BALTIC LINES 


U.K. PORTS 
to 
GDYNIA GDANSK & FINNISH PORTS 


Iso 


LIEPAJA (Liban) 
TALLINN 


UNITED BALTIC CORPORATION, LIMITED, 


158, Fenchurch Street, London, E.C.3 


33 8 lines 














MAC ANDREW LINE 


SPAIN AND MOROCCO 


N f 3 j VERE C ¢ RAL f NA 
HALL’S LINE To LISBON and GIBRALTAR 
M f t SIBRALTAR 


GLYNN LINE To WEST as and SICILY 


MACANDREWS & CO., LTD 
19, Leadenhall St., London, E.C.3. 


MAN 


543 


Cunard Building, Water St., Liverpool, 3 7 
RANCH H E t *§ ; * Mad 
E JSE E a 
* t *Bur Va 

* Carthage mA : -™ 











Th 


_ , I 4 YT ry. 
EAGLE AVIATION LTD. 
draws the attention 
of shipowners 
to their fleet of Avro York aircraft recentls 
increased to six in number. These aircraft 
are ideal for crew movements also for the 
transport of ships’ spares. 
Maximum economy - Maximum speed. 





Head Off 


rig CLARGES STREET, LONDON, W.1:. 
rRO 6411 Cat Speedlode Audl I 





NORTH OF ENGLAND PROTECTING, 
INDEMNITY & WAR RISKS ASSOCIATION 


(Established 1860) 


The Association vers Shipowners in 
Class I.- PROTECTING -Against claims for one-fourth damage done to other 
ships or vessels, damage to structures, loss of life, personal injury, etc 

Class Il. -INDEMNITY — Against liabilities arising in connection with cargo, &c 
Class II -WAR RISKS —Hull and Machinery, &c. 

Class IV WAR RISKS --Freight, Disbursements, «c. 

The interests of Members are safeguarded at the principal ports in the World 
by official Legal Representatives and Nautical Experts, who have full instruc 

tions to act and to assist Masters in the case of need 


Principal Office: NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE: Collingwood Buildings 

Branch Offices : GLASGOW —134, Sc. Vincent St., C.2. CARDIFF—The Exchange 

Mount Stuart Square Hag 24, St. Mary Axe, E.C.3. LIVERPOOL —123 
House, Exchange Buildings 

JAMES eran vi i} B E., (‘hairman, J. W. TODD, Genera! Manager 

LESLIE MA Vice-Chairman 











Efficiently equipped for 
timber, wood pulp 
and all 


cargoes 


Despatch 
Bunkering Facilities 


H. J. Hanna, 
General Traffic Manager, Preston 

















P.S.N.C. 


LIVERPOOL, BERMUDA, BAHAMAS, CUBA, 
JAMAICA, PANAMA CANAL, WEST COAST OF 
SOUTH AMERICA 
Also via Bahia Blanca & Punta Arenas 


THE PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION CO. 
P 2 no lame 


s, Leadenhail St. E.C.3 





gor, Gow & Holland, Ltd 
la Lo kts 
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"Prevent TRAVEL SICKNESS 


For Enjoyable Travel 


BY BUS-CAR-TRAIN-SHIP-PLANE 














MOSS HUTCHISON LINE LTD. 


REGULAR FREIGHT SERVICES FROM LIVER- 

POOL AND GLASGOW TO CASABLANCA AND 

MEDITERRANEAN PORTS. ALSO FRANCE, 
SPAIN AND PORTUGAL 


a 
For Freight apply to 
MOSS HUTCHISON LINE — 
30 JAMES STREET, LIVERPOOL 2. 
GLASGOW: MANCHESTER 
95, Bothwell Street, C.2. 196 Deansgate. 
LONDON 


cio THE GENERAL STEAM NAVIGATION CO. LTD., 
1S, Trinity Square, E.C.3. 

















BRITISH & CONTINENTAL 
STEAMSHIP CO., LTD. 


AMSTERDAM . ROTTERDAM . DUNKIRK . ANTWERP . GHENT 
& TERNEUZEN from and to LIVERPOOL & MANCHESTER 
ANT WERP & GHENT from and to GLASGOW 
GHENT from and to BELFAST 


AGENTS 
LIV hci and MAROHSSTER 
k eotterdam, At arden and Dunkirk Steamers : Wilso 
For eee rp. Ghe =p n Steamers FI 
GARSTON: bd. W 
BARROW: Jame 
GLASGOW: Clyde ip ¢ 
BELFAST: (i evn & Sons it Jat 
ANTWERP, 'sHENT, STS AR 
ROTTERDAM: P . Van Es 
AMSTERDAM: Var 
DUNKIRK: | s 
LONDON : Phs I nmere onder ‘ ic House, 2 
3 


Street, I 
PARIS: Phs. Van Ommeren (France 1, Rue Tronchet, 8e 
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HOULDER BROTHERS & CO. LTD. 


Sh.powners, Insurance Brokers, Passenger & 
General Forwarding Agents (Sea and Air) 


REGULAR FAST SERVICES to 
RIVER PLATE 
From — London, Bristol Channel & Antwerp 


and to SOUTH AFRICA 





FREIG A NTS made and go red and forwarded 
TO ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD 
Head Office: 53, LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 
Off su Newport (Mon Bristol, Swa 
' the Sradf 








World 

















THE EAST ASIATIC COMPANY 
Aktieselskabet Det Ostasiatiske Kompagni 
OPENHAGEN 


FAST FREIGHT AND PASSENGER’ SERVICES 
Agents in the United Kingdom: United Baltic ,Corperation Ltd., London 
Freight and Passenger Agents : Escombe, McGrath & Co., London, Glasgow, 
Birmingham, Liverpoo), Manchester, Midd! cebreuiahe = apap 
E. Hyde & Co., London (for Australi 











CARGO FROM 
Hamburg, Bremen, London & East Coast U.K. Ports 


TO 


U.S.A. GULF PORTS 


BROWN, JENKINSON & CO., LTD., 113 Fenchurch Street, E.C.3. 
WESTBOUND LOADING BROKERS 


Galveston, Houston, New Orleans & Mobile 
to East Coast U.K. & North Continent 


by ROPNER LINE 


SIRR. ROPNER & CO (MANAGEMENT) sink ROPNER & CO. (LONDON) LTD 


Coniscliffe Road, Darlington 22 St. Mary Axe, London E.C.3 
Telephone 2811 or Telephone: AVE 2153 


STRACHAN SHIPPING CO.—New Orleans and all U.S. Gulf Ports. 
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PORT LINE 


U.K. to AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND 


NEW YORK to AUSTRALIA and 
NEW ZEALAND 


PORT LINE LTD. 


CUNARD HOUSE, 88, Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3 
Phone : Avenue 1270. Telegrams : ** Portships, Fen, London 

















ROVAL MAIL LINES 


to SOUTH AMERICA 


BRAZIL - URUGUAY 
ARGENTINA 


WEST INDIES 
SPANISH MAIN 
CENTRAL AMERICA 


ROYAL MAIL LINES, LTD. 
London : Royal Mail House, Leadenhall Street, E.C.3 America House, Cockspur 
Street, S.W.1 
Liverpool : The P.S.N. Co., Pacific Building, James Street, (2) 








WILSON LINE, HULL (7 Os ee 
REGULAR SERVICES 


From Hull, London, Liverpool. Manchester, Middlesbro’, Newcastle 
Aberdeen, Swansea, Newport, Antwerp, Dunkirk, etc.; to and from 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Poland, Baltic States, Portugal, Mediterranean 
Adriatic & Levant Ports, Ecypt, India, Pakistan, Canada & United States. 


PASSENGERS Passenger Services to Norway, Sweden, Denmark, 


Poland, Italy, United States and Canada, etc 
MARINE INSURANCE Insurances arranged on Cargo by 
our own and other steamers to and 
from all ports at current rates of premium 
Lighter Owners Forwarding Agents, Warehouse Keepers and Sworn 
Weighers Bunkers supplied 








For Rates of Freight, Fares, Insurance, Forwarding, etc., apply to 
pace hg ton le “WILSON LINE, Ltd., HULL 
or Branch Offices ~ds. Sheffield, Manchester, Hirmingham, Bradford 
and Grimsby rr "oem Agents THE UNITED SHIPPING co 
Lti., 108 Fet whurch St., Le um 1C.3., London Brokers for Indian and 
Pakistan Trade GELLATLY HANKEY & CO., Ltd., Dixon 
1, Lloyds’ Avenue, London, E.C.3., or 62, Pall Mall, 8.W.1 
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INDEX TO ADVERTISERS IN THIS ISSUE 





International Paints were specified in 
the painting scheme for this fine vessel 


3 coats of Silver Primocon from keel to lightline, 
followed by a coat of International Anti-fouling 


Vessels of this fleet also use International Boottop, 
Topsides, Deck and Engine Paints 


w 4 , Ci) . C4 
Syternatromwal Vtttrnt Stil 


GROSVENOR GARDENS HOUSE, LONDON, S.W.1 Telephone : ViCtoria 3161 (10 lines) 


Also at 


Cardiff, Slasgow, Liverpool, Newc:stle, Southampton, West Hartlepool, Hull, and in all the world's principal ports 


INTERNATIONAL — THE GREATEST NAME IN MARINE PAINTS 
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15 CLIFFORD STREET, LONDON, W , ae en City Office, 14 BILLITER STREET, LONDON. E.C.3 


Telephone No.. REGENT 3416-9 4 sate Telephone No.. ROYAL 1497 


CARDIFF - GLASGOW - LIVERPOOL - LONDON - NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE - SOUTHAMPTON 
AND PRINCIPAL PORTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 








